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PREFACE 



Never before in the history of humankind has it been so evident that we need 
to find sustainable ways of living in harmony with each other, and with the Earth. 

The fire haze over parts of South East Asia in recent months; the traffic 
congestion and noise pollution in many of our cities; the El Nino droughts; the plight 
of refugees; the existence of poverty amidst wealth in so many of our countries; and 
inequalities in the distribution of educational opportunities and income according to 
socio-economic status, ethnicity, gender, and between urban and rural areas, are vivid 
proof that our discussions during this Third UNESCO-ACEID International 
Conference on Educational Innovation for Sustainable Development are indeed vital 
ones for all educators, whether they be in government departments, schools, teacher 
training colleges, universities or NGOs. 

This conference has provided a feast of ideas and ‘case studies in action’ on 
key aspects of ‘educational innovation for sustainable development’. There have been 
over twenty paper presentations from invited regional and international experts, 
almost 160 concurrent paper presentations from conference participants, three 
symposia and an Education Fair with opportunities to visit UNESCO and others 
displays on various aspects of education for sustainable development. If this 
international conference is to be effective in meeting its aims, it is essential that all of 
those who have taken part in this meeting take the new ideas, insights and 
understandings gained back to their own countries, in order to share these with others, 
and to implement them in practical ways for the betterment of educational practice. 

This document reports on the deliberations and outputs of the conference, 
namely the speeches presented during the Official Opening, keynote addresses, and 
the twenty papers presented during the Plenary Panel Sessions - the latter in unedited 
form. A separate book publication is being prepared for publication in 1998 which 
will report more fully on the conference with regard to discussions that occurred 
during the Roundtable Sessions and the content of the papers presented during the 
concurrent sessions on Wednesday of the conference. 

On behalf of UNESCO-ACEID, Bangkok, I wish to thank all those who 
attended the conference to present papers, those who contributed to the various 
discussion sessions, the Rapporteurs who recorded proceedings and the Publications 
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Unit at UNESCO Bangkok who have designed, formatted and printed all documents 
related to the conference, including this Report. I particularly thank the Secretarial 
staff in ACEID, and also the Conference Co-ordinator and Chief Rapporteur, Ian 
Birch, for their essential contribution in the overall organization of this conference. 



Rupert Maclean 

Chief of ACEID; and 

Chair, Conference Organizing Committee 
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CHAPTER ONE 



OPENING ADDRESSES 



Address by Federico Mayor, Director-General of UNESCO 
in making a Presentation on Behalf of UNESCO to 
H.R.H. Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhom 

Remarks of Welcome by Victor Ordonez, Director, 

UNESCO PROAP, Bangkok 

Report to H.R.H. Princess Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhom 
by Mr. Abhisit Vejjajiva, Minister to the Prime Minister’s Office 

Address by H.R.H. Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhom 
Opening the Conference 



COMMENTS BY THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF UNESCO ON THE 

OCCASION OF 

THE PRESENTATION OF UNESCO CD ROM’S AND PUBLICATIONS TO 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MAHA CHAKRI SIRINDHORN, 

DURING THE OFFICIAL OPENING CEREMONY, 

Your Royal Highness, 

On behalf of UNESCO, the distinguished participants of the Third UNESCO- 
ACEID International Conference and the distinguished visitors here present, I thank Your 
Royal Highness for gracing us with your presence here today at this Opening Ceremony 
of the Third UNESCO-ACEID International Conference on “Educational Innovation for 
Sustainable Development”. 

Your Royal Highness has been described as “the patron of education in Thailand”, 
an accolade of undoubted worth. But I dare to suggest that it is not an adequate 
acknowledgement for your contribution to education. For the term “Patron” smacks a 
little of distance and aloofness. Your patronage - to the contrary - has been most 
participative. Not only have you journeyed the education path from school entry to the 
completion of doctoral studies - with distinction, I may add - but you have also continued 
to contribute to and be actively involved in education in all its aspects: primary and 
secondary schooling, tertiary education, research projects, publications and much more. 

The accolade ‘the patron of education in Thailand’ is also too restrictive. You are 
well known as an eductor of distinction outside of Thailand with your royal visits to 
places as far apart as Norway and Antarctica (literally). Your contribution to education 
internationally is evident from the many Doctorates, Memberships and Awards bestowed 
upon Your Royal Highness by countries throughout the world. 

The theme of this Conference is one very familiar to you and of concern to you. 
Educational innovation was, in fact, the theme of your doctoral thesis and sustainable 
development has been very much the central activity of several of Your Royal Highness’s 
Projects. So UNESCO could not have invited a person more familiar with the theme of 
this Conference than Your Royal Self. 

UNESCO is also delighted to have been invited by Your Royal Highness to 
participate in some royal projects in Thailand. 

Your Royal Highness, your activities have embraced education, science and 
culture and your expressed concerns are for peace, equity and justice for all. In fact your 
interests are UNESCO’s concerns. 

On behalf of UNESCO, I respectfully request Your Royal Highness to accept this 
gift as a token of UNESCO’s gratitude to you for your outstanding contribution to 
education, science and culture, and to peace, equity and social justice. 



WELCOME REMARKS FOR THE 

ACEID-APPEAL CONFERENCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 



Victor Ordonez, Director PROAP. Bangkok 



Your Royal Highness, Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhorn, Your Excellency, Mr. 
Abhisit Vejjajiva, Minister to the Prime Minister's Office, Esteemed UNESCO Director 
General Federico Mayor. Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, 

I hope I will be forgiven a great sense of pride and pleasure in welcoming you all 
here today. In the history of UNESCO in Thailand, today will indeed be remembered as 
a historic event. 

We have in the first place been royally gifted with the presence of Her Royal 
Highness Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhorn, whom we all know and admire for her 
untiring efforts and projects in education and social spheres, and whom many of you from 
abroad remember as the Princess who officially opened the landmark Jomtien World 
Conference on Education for All in 1990. We also have His Excellency the Minister to 
the Prime Minister’s Office, representing the Royal Thai Government, whose presence 
we welcome. And of course we have the long awaited visit of the UNESCO Director 
General himself, who has kindly agreed to share with us his thoughts in the inaugural 
Raja. Roy Singh lecture to be delivered this afternoon. I note with pride that there are 
over 450 registered participants from over 40 countries in Asia and around the world; it is 
a tribute to both the organization, hard work, and emerging tradition that is starting to 
form around this annual ACEID intellectual forum, now in its third year, and to your 
perception of the importance of our theme. 

I am of course equally proud that our distinguished company is matched by the 
timeliness of our theme this week-education and sustainable development-and the 
scholarly and experience-based substantive preparations that have accompanied this 
theme. It represents first and foremost the fruits of productive partnerships, principally 
with our co-sponsor the National Education Commission of Thailand under the dynamic 
leadership of Dr. Rung, and then also with the many organizations, institutions, and 
governments throughout Asia and the Pacific who over the years have collaborated with 
our PROAP office here in Bangkok, ft is the cumulative experience and wisdom of these 
partners that we have been collating and distilling over the years through our APEID and 
APPEAL networks, which we are now bringing to bear on the theme of sustainable 
development and presenting to you. 

The topic of Thailand's, indeed of ASEAN’s, economic crisis has been the subject 
of many a discussion, not just in financial boardrooms, but also in academic halls, coffee 
shops, and even sidewalk stalls. If there is anything to be learned from this experience, it 
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is that development that is short-sighted cannot endure, and if development is to be true 
development, it must be sustainable-economically, environmentally, politically, socially. 
Simply put, sustainable development must be in the hands of true humans, those whose 
education and culture have given them, not just the technical content and tools, but more 
importantly the ethical systems that tomorrow as much as today, that value future 
generations as much as their own. How to shape that education, and what on the ground 
innovative experiences have started to pave the way for the rest of us— that is the theme of 
this Conference. 

In bringing my remarks to a close, let me conclude with a promise; or better with 
an invitation for you to make a promise to yourselves. Like myself, many of you are 
veterans of dozens of conferences, workshops, and meetings. Like myself, many of you 
have seen or heard many brilliant ideas, go by at these events which, ultimately, have 
made little difference to the way you work or the effect of your work on the educational 
systems you serve. It is true that this Conference will also see a wealth of ideas on 
sustainable development; indeed, you will have a smorgasbord of no less than 22 invited 
Keynote and Plenary Panel Presentations and 150 concurrent paper presentations by 
participants to choose and benefit from. But I hope this Conference will be different in 
that it is specifically designed to provide the maximum practical benefit to you and your 
work. The topics and their speakers have been carefully chosen, yes, but beyond that we 
have built into this week equal doses of both concepts and living case studies presented 
by those who have actually developed and lived through them. We have plenary panels, 
roundtables, concurrent paper sessions and an educational fair that will provide a 
veritable marketplace of the best ideas at the cutting edge and plenty of opportunity for 
active participation and mutual sharing. The promise that I ask you to make to 
yourselves is that you will actively go through this rich experience in an active “search” 
mode, and identify that one idea or those few ideas that you can actually take back, 
modify, own, and use to focus your educational efforts more effectively on contributing 
to sustainable development. Yes, there will be proceedings of this Conference; in fact we 
are planning to publish two volumes from the richness of ideas before us. And, yes, from 
your discussions PROAP intends to fashion specific implementation projects for which 
we will seek funding, so that practical results follow. But finally this Conference will 
succeed or fail, depending on your ability to deliver its promise, and your promise, to 
yourself and your noble work. 

It is on behalf of Mr. Rupert Maclean and my PROAP colleagues that I both 
welcome you and challenge you on this auspicious occasion. 
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ADDRESS BY 



HIS EXCELLENCY MR. ABHISIT VEJJAJIVA 
MINISTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING CEREMONY, OF 
THE THIRD UNESCO-ACEID INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
“EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION FOR SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT” 



Your Royal Highness. Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhom 

May I, Mr. Abhisit Vejjajiva. Minister to the Prime Minister's Office of Thailand, 
on behalf of the Royal Thai Government, the distinguished participants, and those present 
at this auspicious ceremony, express our deep gratitude to Your Royal Highness for 
graciously presiding over today's Opening Ceremony of the Third UNESCO-ACEID 
International Conference on “Educational Innovation for Sustainable Development". We 
are indeed highly honoured by your presence. 

With Your Royal Highness's permission, may I now present some brief remarks 
on this important and timely International Conference. 

Since UNESCO’s Asia-Pacific Centre of Educational Innovation for Development 
(ACEID) and Asia-Pacific Programme of Education For All (APPEAL) have played such 
a vital and decisive role in promoting educational innovation for sustainable development 
throughout the vast and diverse Asia-Pacific region, the Royal Thai Government (through 
the Office of the National Education Commission) was very pleased to co-operate in the 
organization of this UNESCO Conference. 

It is hoped that this International Conference will provide an opportunity for all 
distinguished participants to draw upon each other's ideas and experiences, as well as to 
strengthen mutual understanding and co-operation amongst member countries. 
Additionally, this will enable us to highlight our own government’s awareness of 
educational innovation as a key factor in development in Thailand. 

Today, all over the world, whether it be in developed or developing countries, we 
have been paying greater attention to sustainable development, recognizing the 
importance of its roles in promoting the quality of life of the people and reinforcing 
natural resource and environment conservation. 

Educational innovation, in Thailand, has always been a focus of interest, as 
evidenced by various projects initiated by His Majesty the King and Your Royal 
Highness, all of which stress the role of innovation to improve the quality of life of the 
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people and to promote Thai Wisdom innovative ideas. Once the facilities for the Royal 
Development Projects were established. His Majesty introduced modem knowledge and 
technology to promote productivity by initiating the establishment of Royal Development 
Study Centres, inspired by the Royal initiatives. During the past several years, many 
grassroot level educational innovations have been successfully implemented by 
communities throughout Thailand. 

Your Royal Highness, the theme of this International Conference “Educational 
Innovation for Sustainable Development” is thus very important and relevant to the 
remarkable re-engineering of education for change, that is occurring in many countries all 
over the world. This conference will no doubt generate much debate and the fruitful' 
exchange of ideas regarding many aspects of the essential roles which education and 
schooling play in achieving sustainable development. The experiences of all member 
countries, will hopefully provide a sound foundation for policy recommendations and 
initiatives in this important area in the future. 

Since the time is now auspicious, may 1 beg Your Royal Highness graciously to 
deliver an address to mark the opening of the Third UNESCO-ACE1D International 
Conference, “Educational Innovation for Sustainable Development”. 
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ROYAL ADDRESS OF 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MAHA CHAKRI SIRINDHORN 

ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING CEREMONY OF 

THE THIRD UNESCO-ACEID INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION FOR SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 



Mr. Director-General of UNESCO, 

Mr. Deputy Prime Minister, 

Excellencies, and 
Distinguished Participants 

I am pleased to preside over the Opening Ceremony of the Third UNESCO-ACEID 
International Conference on Education today; and to welcome all of you, our honoured 
guests, from various friendly countries in the Asia-Pacific region and from around the 
world. 

I feel honoured to he taking part in such an important and timely conference, with so 
many distinguished representatives from the many countries participating in this meeting 
to explore the most effective means to promote education for sustainable development 
for the betterment and improvement of the peoples of the world. It is my hope that all of 
us here today can unite together in a spirit of peace, goodwill and international 
understanding to achieve a better future for our children and grandchildren. 

All countries want development, because this implies improvement; and we want 
development that is long term and therefore sustainable. But we also want development 
which does not only stress economic matters but which pays attention to important social, 
cultural, political and environmental considerations. Countries are increasingly not 
willing to accept economic development at any cost; and they expect the benefits of 
development to reach all sections of the community. 

In Thailand we are keen to learn from others, as we modernize and develop. But we are, 
at the same time, keen to maintain our own, distinctive Thai culture and identity which 
has evolved over many centuries: to maintain what it means to be Thai. Like many other 
countries in the region, Thailand is seeking to come to terms with finding a harmonious 
balance between modernization and tradition; between global and local concerns; and 
between the materialistic and spiritual aspects of what it means to be a human being. We 
recognize that this balance can partly be achieved by improving the quality, relevance and 
effectiveness of education and schooling in our country. 

Education has always been highly valued in Thai society. In recent times, with the 
reform and re-engineering of our education system, an increasing emphasis has been 
placed on the importance of achieving effective partnerships in education by stressing 
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home-school links, the decentralization of decision-making so communities are 
empowered to influence the education and schooling of their children and the community 
as a whole, and by recognizing the importance of both non-formal and formal modes of 
delivery, and the concept of life-long education for all. I know that many of these 
concerns are keenly shared by other nations throughout the world, and also by UNESCO 
as it works cjosely with countries to find the most effective pathways to ensue a relevant, 
high quality education for all. 

Education for All is of special importance to countries in the Asia-Pacific region, since 
this vast region is home to 72% of the world’s illiterates. Here in Thailand, ‘education 
for all’ is a core provision of our new Constitution, that was promulgated on 1 1 October 
1997. Under the New Constitution, the State has the responsibility to ensure that all 
people have an equal right to a minimum of 12 yeas high quality education, free of 
charge. 

I trust that this conference will provide an opportunity for the distinguished participants 
assembled here to draw upon one another’s ideas and experiences to find most effective 
ways to achieve educational innovation for sustainable development. 

The appropriate time has now arrived, and so I wish to declare open the Third UNESCO- 
ACEID International Conference on Education. I trust that the conference will proceed 
smoothly and meet with every success, as planned. Finally, I wish all participants a most 
pleasant and enjoyable stay in Thailand. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY FEDERICO MAYOR, DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF 

UNESCO 
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The Raja Roy Singh Keynote Address 
by 

Mr. Federico Mayor 
Director-General 
UNESCO 

at the Third UNESCO-ACEID International Conference 

“Educational Innovation for Sustainable Development” 

Since the Stockholm Conference on the Human Environment in 1972, innumerable 
summits, conferences, meetings, symposia and round tables have debated the question of how 
we square development with the proper management of non-renewable resources and the 
preservation of a decent environment for present and future generations. Five years on from 
the Earth Summit in Rio and the ECO-ED meeting in Toronto, the practical results of all 
these deliberations and agreements have been very limited - as underlined at the special 
session of the General Assembly held in New York last June. 

I hope this meeting will move beyond words - beyond the interminable discussions 
about ‘integrated’, ‘endogenous’, ‘sustainable’, ‘human’ or whatever the latest fashionable 
modifier of development may be - and concentrate on the essential question of how we get 
from where we are to where, broadly speaking, we want to be. I am reminded of the story of 
the African village elder who, asked by a visiting ‘expert’ if he had understood his lengthy 
exposition on sustainable development, replied: “If after everything I do, the elders show with 
their smiles and nods that they approve of my action, and if the children in the womb kick 
with joy at the prospect of coming into this world, then I have made a contribution to 
sustainable development. Have I understood what you have said?". Those who have the 
power to shape events might follow the African elder’s example and ask themselves whether 
their actions with regard to the environment have merited the smiles and approbation of their 
contemporaries and future generations: 

Your Royal Highness the Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhom, 

Honourable Minister to the Prime Minister’s Office, Mr. Abhisit Vejjajiva, 

Excellencies, 

Distinguished Participants, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I wish you a very warm welcome to this Conference organized by the Asia-Pacific 
Centre of Education Innovation (ACEID) and the Asia-Pacific Programme of Education for 
All (APPEAL) at PROAP. We thank our UNITED NATIONS partners for their positive 
contribution to this Conference and are gratified by their presence here today. Finally we are 
most grateful to the Office of the National Education Commission of Thailand for its co- 
operation in the organization of this event. 

I should first like to say a few words about the person in whose honour this address is 
being given. Raja Roy Singh - now living in retirement in Chicago - was a great servant of 



education in this region. Following high-level experience in India, he served as UNESCO’s 
Regional Director and later Assistant Director-General at the Bangkok Office. He was 
instrumental in the founding of ACEID in 1973 and has published extensively on educational 
problems in developing countries. His contribution to the development of education in the 
Asia-Pacific region will be recognized in this way at each UNESCO-ACEID International 
Conference on Education. 

Let me begin at the beginning. We cannot talk about education for sustainable 
development, or about educational innovation, without first addressing the challenge of 
education for all. This is the challenge that UNESCO and its partners - UNICEF, UNDP, the 
World Bank - took up at the World Conference on Education for All, in Jomtien, in 1990, 
where the international community committed itself to a programme of action for meeting 
basic learning needs, reducing illiteracy, expanding social services for children, and 
improving the quality of vocational education. The Jomtien process later gave rise to the E-9 
initiative, whereby nine high-population countries - Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Egypt,’ India, 
Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and Pakistan, accounting between them for almost three-quarters 
of the world’s illiterates - undertook at New Delhi in December 1993 to expand their efforts 
to achieve the goals of education for all. 

It is fair to say that progress towards realizing the Jomtien goals has been uneven - as 
has the commitment necessary to achieving those goals. Yet overall there has been significant 
progress. At the recent UNITED NATIONS meeting in New York to review the 
implementation of Agenda 21, there was only one good piece of news - the decline in the 
rates of global population growth. Why is this happening ? Because more and more people, 
particularly women, today have access to education. In the last six years there has been a 
substantial reduction in the illiteracy rate among the 15 to 60 age group. This means we have 
been able to reduce illiteracy by more than 50 million, equivalent to one third of the out-of- 
school children in the world. 

The other fundamental - the pre-requisite for all forms of educational advance - is 
lifelong education. I think that the concept of “throughout life” is the most important addition 
recently made to educational thinking. Education must no longer be regarded as a one-chance 
affair, restricted to a particular period of one’s life. It must be seen - at all levels - as a 
continuing process, whereby people are offered learning opportunities throughout their lives 
by means of diversified delivery systems, both formal and informal. Only in this way shall we 
succeed in reaching the unreached and including the excluded and in meeting the formidable 
challenges of our time, not least that of sustainable development. 

Education is first and foremost a human right - as proclaimed in Article 26 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the fiftieth anniversary of whose adoption we shall 
begin to commemorate in a few days’ time. It is also the key to building up the skills and 
capacities in all domains necessary to techno-economic development. Above all, however, it 
is the means whereby we may hope to address some of the most profound problems 
confronting our societies on the eve of a new century and millennium, to meet the supreme 



challenge of mastering rather than being mastered by events in an age of multiple and 
accelerating change. 

In the world of tomorrow, education must be concerned with more than simply the 
transmission of knowledge. It must place a premium on invention, innovation, anticipation 
and adaptation. It must encourage enterprise. It must above all foster forms of behaviour, life 
styles and values necessary for human survival on a crowded planet. In the words of the 
Delors Report on Education for the 21st Century, it must be about not only learning to know 
but also learning to do, learning to be and learning to live together. Living together, I need 
hardly add, means not only in harmony with each other but with the biosphere of which we 
are a part. 

Education in all its forms is highly relevant to the achievement of sustainability. Basic 
education impacts positively in a multitude of ways on the interrelated problems of poverty, 
environmental degradation and food security. Improved provision for girls and women brings 
benefits in terms of declining fertility rates and better standards of health care. Education is 
also an important factor in furthering social cohesion and democratic governance. Science 
education has a special role to play in sustainable development - through capacity building, 
particularly in such fields as ecotechnology and renewable energies, but also by promoting 
the scientific awareness increasingly necessary to informed ethical choices. 

However, education in its traditional forms is not sufficient to meet the immense 
challenge posed by the phenomenon of unsustainable living. People are increasingly aware of 
the dangers we face and of the need for informed action. They smell the problem in the air 
they breathe; they see it in congested living spaces and blemished landscapes; they read in the 
newspapers or hear on the media stories of global warming, rising ocean levels, holes in the 
ozone layer, destruction of the world's forests and the disappearance of species. They sense a 
link between these afflictions and a world that breeds poverty, exclusion and violence. But 
new educational approaches are required if people are to act upon this awareness, if we are to 
achieve the necessary changes of life styles, if we are to be successful in combating waste, in 
mobilizing support for public and private initiatives, in developing a new ecological vision 
and in fostering a sense of global solidarity. The challenge - as identified in Chapter 36 of 
Agenda 21 - is no less than that of reorienting education “to promote widespread public 
understanding, critical analysis and support for sustainable development''. 

Education for sustainable development thus conceived cannot be other than 
innovatory. It represents a new vision for education. It implies both new educational content 
and new structures. It is an essentially transdiscipl inary activity, informing other subjects 
with its values and emphases rather than constituting a discipline in its own right. To this 
extent, it requires curricula to be organized along different lines. Its interdisciplinary content 
needs to be geared to the various target groups, moving - for example - from a simple 
appreciation of nature and other cultures to a progressively more cognitive and problem- 
solving approach. Typically, in accordance with the precept of “acting locally and thinking 
globally'', it seeks to avoid abstraction, taking local problems as the point of departure for 
more general analyses and commitments. It also favours an action-oriented approach, with a 
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view to prompting personal initiatives and social participation. Education for sustainable 
development needs to range more widely than traditional environmental education. It should 
explore the economic and social implications of sustainability, encouraging learners to 
reflect critically on their place in the world, to identify elements of unsustainability in their 
own lives, to ponder the difficult trade-offs between conflicting interests. It should also 
embody a cultural dimension, reflecting the need to define culture-specific ways of achieving 
common developmental ends. In this way, education for sustainable development can take 
account - for example - of the experience of indigenous and minority cultures, which have an 
original and important contribution to make to sustainable development. 

Education for sustainable development places values where they belong - at the centre 
of the educational enterprise. It highlights issues of equity and the need for a greater sharing 
of knowledge and resources of all kinds. It raises questions of human rights, such as the 
safeguarding of the rights of future generations on which UNESCO’s General Conference last 
month adopted an important Declaration. It invites reflection on what I like to call the ‘ethics 
of time’ - the moral responsibility to act in time to avoid the possible occurrence of 
irreversible events. Since it recognizes values as one of the important outcomes of learning, 
education for sustainable development also calls into question the ways in which performance 
is traditionally validated in formal educational settings. 

Clearly, the challenge posed by education for sustainable development - not least for 
teachers and for teacher training - is a radical one. The task of reorienting education to 
sustainable development is highly complex and will take time. Some countries are already 
moving in this direction and are pointing the way forward for others. Individual educators and 
institutions are also experimenting with relevant concepts and methodologies. However, a 
great deal remains to be done at the level of policies and structures to redeem the pledges 
embodied in Agenda 21 . 

One of the greatest needs at the present time is to mobilize support at all levels for the 
new conception of education that the goal of sustainability demands. An international 
framework for action exists, deriving from Chapter 36 of Agenda 2 1 , the recommendations 
concerning education of major United Nations Conferences and the work of the United 
Nations Commission on Sustainable Development; and UNESCO, through its 
transdisciplinary project ‘Educating for a Sustainable Future’ and as Task Manager for the 
implementation of Chapter 36, is playing a leading role in this regard. A current priority is the 
forging of new partnerships - between governments, the private sector, parliaments, academic 
and scientific communities, NGOs, local communities and the media - as the key to the kind 
of top-up and top-down change on which progress must be based. This will be an important 
themes of the Conference we are organizing in the near future at Thessaloniki with the 
Government of Greece. 

Your Royal Highness, 

Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 



This Third UNESCO-ACEID International Conference is taking place at a moment of 
great change, at a time of uncertainty but also opportunity. An enormous responsibility rests 
with the leaders and implementers of educational reform in this vast and diverse Asia-Pacific 
region - which is home to 63% of humanity and on which the problems of sustainable 
development impinge with particular urgency. The discussions you will have and the 
decisions you will take in the days to come will play a part in shaping the future of the 
region. Our duty as educators is to focus our energy and idealism upon building a society of 
peace, progress and prosperity. In all our cultures we must strengthen the function of peace- 
building. We must infuse people everywhere with an ethic of sharing and caring. We must 
prepare the ground for a new civilization in which the word and not the sword will prevail. 
This, in the final analysis, is the task to which we must devote ourselves: to build peace in the 
minds of all and further the transition from a culture of war to a culture of peace based on 
justice and equity. Education for sustainable development is an essential part of this great 
endeavour, and it is in our hands to ensure that it becomes a potent reality for the benefit of 
all humanity. 
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REALITIES AND REFLECTIONS: 

SOCIAL AND HEALTH ISSUES IN THAILAND 

Mr. Anthony Hewett 
UNICEF Representative for Thailand 

Realities 

One month ago I was in Khampralai in Thailand’s North East talking to some unsung 
heroes of the country’s development struggle. Four years ago Khampralai village faced the same 
crisis as many others in that perennially poor and water-short region — over-dependence on 
heavily-promoted cash-crops like cassava and sericulture, low and unpredictable returns on rice, 
and crushing indebtedness. Parents who migrated to the labor markets of Bangkok left their 
children in the care of grandparents who also had to shoulder the burden of unremitting toil in the 
fields. Health problems abounded, including stress and high blood levels of pesticide; child 
malnutrition was worsening. Apathy and inertia were widespread. 

Alerted by the health problems and pursuing these to their root causes, the district 
hospital director - also a community development activist - began discussing the situation with 
farmers. Once confidence had been built, interested members of the community began to reflect 
on and analyze, then list, their problems. But they had no solutions. The doctor’s organization, 
the Sustainable Community Development Foundation, or SCD, offered to organise study visits to 
other villages which had confronted similar problems. Over the next six months, 14 self- 
selecting village members (“natural leaders” in SCD terminology or what other models might 
term “early adopters”) made four such visits in Northeastern and Northern provinces. Some 
villages they visited were better off than Khampralai, some poorer. Khampralai villagers were 
inspired to make changes and decided to convince their fellow farmers by demonstration rather 
than argument. They dug ponds, diversified their crops and switched to organic fertilizer and 
natural forms of wed and pest control. Their fellow-villagers were quick to follow the example. 

Four years later, it’s a night and day difference. Fish populate ponds, even around 
ricefields. Pond banks hold banana plants and fruit trees. . Plots of traditional vegetables and 
herbs are kept pest-free by naturally deterrent plants and weed-free by wood chips covering the 
surrounding soil. Crops are diversified and soil is healthier. Other villagers were given 
community land to farm. The ponds water animals, and support flocks of ducks, even in dry 
periods. Respect for family is stronger, too. Hope has brought parents back and any pretext for 
husbands to desert their responsibilities has disappeared. Morbidity,, mortality and child 
malnutrition all have gone down. The village leader reports more proactive thinking in dealing 
with problems. One farmer said: “We feel better spiritually; now our fields are like our babies - 
we have a personal stake and bond with them; we are sabaijai, comfortable in our hearts.” 

Children are in school, the village has several savings group which loan money to 
members for dying cloth and making bags, handicrafts and home-processed goods for sale in 
nearby towns. They also provide reinforcement for social cohesion. Now Khampralai is a stop 
on other people’s study tours. As one villager put it: “We feel our dreams are within our grasp.” 
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Another project I saw about the same time was a hundred kilometers away in Ubol 
Ratchatani province. This project is building links from school to community as it introduces 
tracking of student performances to see if faltering is linked to factors in the child’s home life. 

1 was there to watch a group of parents, teachers and village leaders discussing what they 
wanted for their children’s future. Along with practical things like properly-equipped and fully- 
staffed schools, they also wished their children to be “moral” citizens - by which they meant 
respecting traditional values while learning the skills to adjust to change and to grasp new 
opportunities. Several communities represented at this workshop have since followed up on 
plans developed there, establishing a day care centre and sports field in one community, school 
libraries and kitchens in two others, and undertaking surveys on the needs of elderly people who 
are primary child care-givers, and on the extent of child disability. How to accomplish the 
“moral” citizen objective, however, has found no resolution as yet. 

This project in Ubol, run by the Institute of Nutrition at Mahidol University, began with 
data collection. Student scores going back five years were compiled and cross-related to 16 
family situation factors, with data gathered through questionnaires and interviews. Information 
from families was checked and supplemented where necessary with follow-up at household level 
and through key informants. Data on attendance was drawn from schools and on nutrition status 
from the village health centre. These efforts involved students, parents, teachers, health 
personnel and project field staff and the information was put together on spreadsheets with the 
help of donated computers, or in some cases without technological help. 

The data was analysed with the help of simple statistical techniques such as percentages, 
averages and mode which are easily understood and readily mastered by the teachers and 
community members who would in the long run be responsible for the continuation of this 
process. Thailand is justly famous for its collection of Basic Minimum Needs information which 
collects data on almost 40 indicators, from every community in the country. However, relatively 
few of these communities use that information to look at problems or trends as a basis for 
deciding on action; the information is simply passed to the nearest government administrators 
who in turn send it on for higher-level aggregation. Any potential for stimulating community 
action is usually lost. 

(There is a chicken-and-egg causality at work here of course - the idea that communities 
need to take their own action on problems is not exactly pervasive among government officials, 
in this country or others. Only slowly is the realisation coming that central government is ill- 
suited to dealing with some problems, especially those which require the cooperation of several 
agencies. Most elusive of all is the model which demonstrates how “big” government shares 
power so that communities may tackle those problems or aspects of problems with which they 
can best deal while government concentrates on “enabling” support, or on equity and “common 
goods” issues, where government is best placed to act.) 

In the Ubol school-based programme, fully one quarter of students were found to be 
“poor-learners” - suffering from sporadic or chronic faltering and in need of assistance. In one 
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school 1 visited, poor-leamers who had missed a lot of classes through absence were now being 
set catch-up homework and getting after-school help with it from other students. Several more 
remote communities are comparing learning scores with high rates of malnutrition and lack of 
consistent access to proper health services (certainly not to any standard usually expected in 
Thailand). Malaria is endemic and preventive measures seem all to have failed. Teachers in 
these communities seem not to understand adequate nutrition as an important pre-condition for 
learning. A correlation between high rates of iodine deficiency and poor learning would not be 
unexpected. 

One of the consequences in Ubol has been a significant increase in the interaction 
between community representatives and the school teachers and principals. This has given a 
voice to parents concerned about irrelevant curricula, ineffective teaching methods and 
incompetent or uninterested teachers and school management. Engaged and active staff and 
management, on the other hand, have been rewarded with positive commendations from their 
communities and in several cases with accelerated promotion from the Ministry of Education 
which is encouraging community school boards as a general policy. 

Reflections 

Development people are often struck by the stulfifying effect on traditional communities 
of rapid economic change and dependence on often-patemalistic government services. What the 
above two experiences show is the galvanising effect on apathetic communities of group action -- 
what happens when farmers, parents, teachers and even children become actors in their own 
development story. 

While the spark for this involvement is provided by activist groups and individuals, it is 
community groups and the experience of collective endeavour, which will sustain and multiply 
the phenomenon. 

But what drives this potent phenomenon of group action, this revival of the sense of 
community? I will hazard the proposition that it is learning - education in the broadest life-long 
meaning of the term - which nourishes and underpins sustainable development. 

Cognitive psychology, the study of how human beings learn, has for years now been 
building steadily on the insights of pioneers in non-formal education, Paolo Freire, Malcolm 
Knowles and others. The current state of the art, as synthesized recently by Dr. David Nicol, of 
the University of Strathclyde, suggests that the key dimensions of the learning process are 
cognition, motivation and social context. 

In Nicol’ s perspective, cognition means knowledge that can be used to reason and to 
solve problems in new contexts, by the learner interacting with, and transforming, received 
information so as to own it and make it personally meaningful. 





Crucial to such an outcome, Nicol emphasizes, is motivation - which is determined by the 
learner 's personal needs and values (emphasis added), and what the learner believes he or she 
can accomplish. 

Research on the social context of learning, Nicol says, “stresses that learning takes place 
through interaction (emphasis added) with others and with the wider social culture”. Moreover, 
the research shows, this collaborative and cooperative “group” learning develops critical thinking 
particularly because the multiple viewpoints involved help make connections among concepts 
and ideas, because shared goals increase the learner’s sense of responsibility and self-efficacy, 
and because the process gives practice in thinking and explaining, and more generally provides a 
supportive atmosphere for learning. 

Nicol’ s analysis was made with higher education in mind 1 . But, with one qualification, it 
is not difficult to see the principles at work in Khampralai village and the project communities of 
Ubol Ratchatani. That one difference is that farmers, teachers and parents do not start with the 
objective of learning for its own sake. They come together around shared problems— 
indebtedness and vulnerability to droughts for example, or evidence than their children are not 
getting the education they need. And, they want action to deal with such problems. 

As learners, they are self-directed and practical - without time for abstractions and theory. 
What they need, as Nicol says, is knowledge they can use, that reflects their needs and values, 
and that not only is optimally achieved through interaction with others but actually must be 
accomplished in this way since only collaborative and cooperative action can to deal with the 
kind of problems communities face. 

Thus, Khampralai villagers found relevance and practicability through group visits to 
other villages with similar situations and through group learning around water management 
problems. The processes of data collection in Ubol Ratchatani threw into sharp relief the 
education problems faced by the community’s children, helping parents make sense of what had 
been perhaps suspected but unclear, and in any case beyond any individual’s ability to tackle. In 
both cases, moreover, communities also learned something more: that once they had identified, 
assessed and analysed the problem and what the most important causes were, the solutions 
comprised things they could do for themselves. There was a process which could help them 
manage their problems better— and that process was learning together and agreeing on action. 

At this point I will respond —partly— to the request to define sustainable development. 
The answer, of course, depends on whose development we are talking about, but I would say no 
development is sustainable that does not entail a continuing process of learning by its principal 
actors/beneficiaries. I would question whether there can be any true development where the 
beneficiaries are not also fully-functioning actors; certainly there can be no sustainable 
development. 



1 ^Research on Learning and Higher Education:, Universities and Colleges Staff Development Agency 
Briefing Paper Forty-Five by Dr. David Nicol, University of Strathclyde. 
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I would add that the above statement presumes that —as is usually the case— the 
actor/beneficiaries are sufficiently learning the limits of their environmental context. My 
definition of sustainable development would require that myopic economic dogma, which treats 
non-commercial aspects of community life, including housework and environmental amenity, as 
“externalities”, be decidedly not the arbiter of what is and what is not development. 

Thus, the social and health issues which enhance or impede sustainability derive from the 
kind of examples I have cited above, which demonstrate that clients should have their say in 
assuring service quality, and should be credited with the learning capacity to meaningfully 
exercise that role. That learning is very likely in some way to involve discovery. Diarrhoea, for 
example, is not seen as a community concern whereas cholera certainly is. The solution to 
diarrhoea, however, is clean water and environmental sanitation — which means that it should be 
tackled as a public health problem, with quality assurance firmly monitored by the community. 
Thailand is not deficient in sanitation - indeed it is a model to many countries in the region which 
send missions to wonder at its accomplishments. Drinking water supply is generally adequate 
but quality is often questionable - hence diarrhoea continues to plague young children, and may 
be one explanation for the persistence of mild and moderate malnutrition in Thailand. 

How do problems like this, and those of faltering learners at school, get acknowledged as 
community concerns? The answer seems to be by getting the community involved in measuring 
and analysing the data. Only by discovering for themselves where problems originate can 
community members come to conclusions through dialogue and group reflection about what 
could and should be done. This obviously fulfills the criterion of continuing learning that I have 
proposed for “sustainable development”, which criterion I believe not only can but must be 
accommodated if development is to be meaningful for those in whose name and for whose 
ostensible benefit we development professionals work. 

I think my examples also suggest systemic educational innovation which promotes an 
environment for sustainable development, that is, the approach to education long advocated by 
UNESCO and often described as life-long learning. Implicit in this approach is the recognition 
that education is not confined to, or even defined by. the processes of formal instruction. Rather, 
learning may be defined as something which begins with sentience. As soon as we begin to 
sense our needs, we begin to leam how to meet them, and we go on learning about our 
environment and the satisfaction of more complex needs throughout infancy, childhood and 
adolescence... in ways that educators describe as formal, non-formal and informal. Since most 
public investment goes into formal education, this area has assumed a pre-eminence in our 
thinking about education that may distort some important judgements. 

If formal education is seen as an end in itself, a source of validation, a way of instilling 
normative values, for socializing and for determining (by competitive examination) the relative 
usefulness of its graduates, it is already neglecting perhaps its most important task which is to 
help each learner find his or her own best mode of learning, not only within the classroom but in 
the world outside —processing the massive amount of information and experience from their 
daily lives. Learning different ways of making sense of these vast and often confusing inputs of 
information and experience, and feeling competent in dealing with uncertainty and change. 
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provide formal education with its most important role and opportunity. The structured learning 
environment should be re-organised with this objective in mind. 

The single most important innovation, towards such an objective, in the relatively few 
Thai classrooms where it is being practiced, is participatory learning. In one case, children form 
into project groups to study environmental change in the community over time, collecting their 
own data - for example through interviews with older inhabitants - and analyzing it together 
before presenting it as a team to their classmates. In other cases, as in the “catch up” homework 
in Ubol Ratchatani, children help each other to puzzle out meaning -- and learn something about 
the values of sharing and solidarity into the bargain. 

It is, I hope, self-evident that all these improvements and new opportunities for learning 
are calculated to improve individual resilience and productivity. I have been asked about - and 
consciously avoided - expressing these ardently desired outcomes in economic terms. There 
can be little doubt in Thailand, as in the most industrialised countries of the world, that flexibility 
in the learner’s approach is a crucial condition - in industry and trade as in every other domain of 
life and livelihood — for continuing increases in productivity. But the measurement of 
development is not to be confined to solely economic terms. Nor are many examples of health, 
education and other community benefits likely to be fully captured, or even comprehended, by 
purely economic criteria. 

Until we recognise that not all human aspirations can be reduced to money terms, we risk 
failing to value the reality over the surrogate measure. And our smog-laden, global marketplace 
planet is cutting off the free flow of its creative juices by systematic exclusion in countries like 
Thailand and regions like Asia of whole categories of people — the educationally-stunted, the 
information-poor, the economically-marginalised and the motivationally-reduced — from 
participation in the decision-making of development and the opportunity to compete equally for 
its benefits. 

As we prepared to leave Khampralai village, profoundly impressed by the transformation 
wrought in the community’s conditions of life and its burgeoning potential, our deputation of 
village guides took us to a thatched roof on poles overlooking an older, more tranquil pond. 
They said that the structure, still in its early stages, was funded by gifts from individuals 
channelled through the local temple which had helped provide the land (and was by its 
endorsement adding “merit” to any donations). They described the building as the beginning of 
a dream: the establishment of a ’’village university”, a place where villagers could discuss all the 
dimensions of the community’s development — among themselves, and with outsiders come to 
observe and learn. After four years of work, and of learning while they worked, this was a dream 
that seemed finally within their grasp. 
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EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
SUSTAINABILITY, THRESHOLDS, AND EQUITY 



Michael Heyn 
Katrina Lythgoe 
Charles Myers 



SUMMARY 

The relationship between education and the sustainability of individual livelihoods and 
national economies is dynamic and complex. "Sustainability" means adjusting successfully and 
equitably to change, not the static keeping of the same employment and economic structures. 
Sustainability in this sense depends fundamentally on education and training. 

In international research, education has been found to increase agricultural productivity, 
enhance the status of women, improve child health, reduce fertility, enhance environmental 
protection, and increase industrial productivity But the effects found are not linear. Education 
has little impact until threshold levels of attainment (years of schooling) are reached. Then the 
effects are large. 

The threshold levels for these effects vary with the quality of education. When quality is 
good the threshold levels of attainment are low When quality is low, the thresholds are higher. 
Poor children are least likely to reach the critical thresholds in either case, but particularly when 
quality is low. If, in addition, females fail to reach the thresholds in greater numbers than males, 
the negative consequences for sustainability increase Here, concerns of sustainability and equity 
coincide completely. 

Data from selected countries in Asia/Pacific show that some countries have reached the 
critical thresholds and others have not. The performance, sustainability, and equity of their 
economies reflect these differences. 

When threshold levels are missed, investment in education has a low social return and a 
generation of children face limited options and prospects for the future. In such cases, there is 
urgent need for innovations to increase enrollment, retention and quality. Some of these 
innovations need to affect demand for education not just the characteristics of supply 

SUSTAINABLE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Sustainable human development is development which expands choice, reduces poverty, 
enhances equity, promotes participation and protects and restores the environment. 

Development of this kind clearly meets equity, gender and environmental criteria And 
with its emphasis on expanded choice, it is economically efficient as well. For example: 
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• In agriculture, choice of crops, choice of land use, choice of marketing channels, enhanced 
choice among farm and household investments due to reduced taxation, etc. improve the 
efficiency of agriculture and can reduce pressure on the environment. 

• Improved choice related to reduced land, labor and capital market rigidities including migration 
choice, employment choice, expanded opportunity for investment and new business formation, 
etc. speed the transformation of an economy, the movement of factors of production to higher 
value added sectors and activities, and away from dependence on natural resources. 

• The same set of improved choices, together with greater transparency, decentralization, etc. 
improve information about choices — with a consequent reduction of inefficiencies related to 
information problems, information asymmetries, and incomplete markets. 

• Improved education of females, enhanced choice of contraceptive methods and of family size 
improve current efficiency via enhanced productivity, female labor force participation and 
increased household savings, and also increase future efficiency as a result of increased 
investment in children (the quality/quantity trade-off.) 

These efficiency arguments are based on the way expanded choice facilitates and reflects 
the structural changes of successful economies, from natural-resource based to human resource 
based, from primary products to labor-intensive processing and manufactured exports, from 
labor-intensive to skill-intensive production and exports, from mid-technology to a high- 
technology, services, and information-based production. 

Clearly, sustainable development is dynamic and proactive. It is not the static keeping of 
existing employment and economic structures. Development is sustainable only when there is 
change, and successful and equitable adjustment to change. In particular, what is needed are the 
"virtuous circles" seen in some countries in East Asia where education has increased choice and 
economic growth, and reduced inequality; and the increased growth and reduced inequality have 
— in turn— increased the demand for education. (ADB 1997, Birdsall et al. 1995, World Bank 
1993) 



Clearly, education is central to the process of change, expanding choice, and assuring 
sustainability. 

THRESHOLD EFFECTS 

But the relationships are not simple or automatic. In international research, education has 
been found to have important effects on agricultural productivity, child health, fertility, 
environmental protection, and industrial productivity. But the effects found are not linear. 
Education has little impact until threshold levels of attainment (years of schooling) are reached. 
Then the effects are large. 
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Agriculture 



In international research, four years to six years of education is the minimum threshold 
found for increases in agricultural productivity. (Foster et al. 1994, Phillips 1994, Jamison and 
Lau 1983) In some countries, agricultural productivity effects of education occur at up to 8 years 
of attainment, because of low education quality. (Gray-Molina and Perez 1994) The key is the 
average number of years of schooling it takes for solid attainment of literacy and numeracy 
skills. 



Literacy and numeracy enable farm households more easily to adopt new innovations, 
cope with risk, and respond to market signals. These households may also have better access to 
credit and a better chance of obtaining more secure land titles. 

These productivity effects are particularly large when the agricultural sector is innovative 
and responding to new market opportunities. And the effects are stronger when females reach the 
threshold in the same proportions as males. 

Thai agriculture has been both innovative and market responsive. Longitudinal studies of 
Thai Agriculture (Siamwalla et al. 1988 and 1987) found that completed primary education of 
males and females more than any other factor (including irrigation) contributed most to 
agricultural productivity from 1961 to 1985. 

Women 's Status, Fertility, Child Health and Education 

In international research, six to eight years of education of women is the minimum 
threshold found for fertility reduction improvements in infant and child health and future 
educational attainment of children. (King et al. 1993). But in some countries the threshold is 
higher. 



The key is the threshold at which labor market opportunities for women are 
disproportionatly enhanced, significantly increasing the income women can earn in non- 
household production. The related effects include higher status, enhanced sense of efficacy, later 
age of marriage, greater success and bargaining power in the "marriage market", greater 
bargaining power in the household after marriage, smaller desired family size, and high 
educational and career expectations of children, both girls and boys. 

Environmental Effects 

There has been less research on environmental effects, other than the relationship . 
between higher education, higher incomes and demand for environmental quality improvement. 

But there is one study of the determinants of deforestation in Northeast Thailand 
(Panayotou and Sungsuwan, 1992) which shows lower secondary attainment (nine years) to be 
strongly associated with decreases in deforestation. Educational attainment at this level appears 
to have had two effects: it increased intensification of use of existing land (the agricultural 
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productivity effect) and it provided off-farm and migration alternatives to land extensive 
cultivation and deforestation. In other words, attainment of this level seemed to expand options 
and choices, reducing dependence on deforestation for economic livelihood. 

Industrial Productivity and Labor Market Effects 

In international research, completion of 9 to 12 years (lower to upper secondary) is the 
range found for increases in industrial productivity and increased probability of employment in 
dynamic sectors of an economy. (Blomstrom et al., 1994, Rodrik 1994, Myers and Sussangkam 
1 992, Knight and Sabot 1 990, McGinn et al, 1 980.) 

The skills associated with this threshold appear to be good cognitive and thinking skills, 
trainability, and flexibility to adapt to changing technology. Graduates from academic secondary 
schools tend to do better in most countries and to be preferred by employers than the graduates 
of vocational schools, perhaps because some vocational schools do less well on cognitive skills 
development and trainability. (Middleton 1994, World Bank 1991) 

Again, it’s best if females attain this threshold in equal or greater numbers. One of the 
many reasons is that employers often show a clear hiring preference for females for many of the 
lighter labor-intensive assembly and production operations. 

When secondary enrollment lags as it has until recently, in Thailand, the future 
competitiveness of the economy, the distribution of income, even the social contract may be at 
risk. Many individuals entering the labor force will be below the likely thresholds for formal 
sector employment and high productivity in industry and services. 

A Knowledge-Based Economy 

A final "threshold" is associated with the transition to a knowledge-based economy, 
depending less on imported technology and more on innovation and creativity. This requires a 
subtle combination of higher education, research and development, life-long learning, and an 
education system which at every level combines high achievement with the fostering of 
creativity, critical thinking and analytic skills — even a bit of eccentricity. At this point 
enrollment and completion at the secondary level is nearly universal, and the challenge shifts to 
educational innovation and quality. (UNESCO-ACEID 1997) 

QUALITY 

Quality, of course, affects all the other thresholds as well. When the quality of education 
is good, the threshold levels of attainment needed for improved agricultural productivity, 
women's status, environmental protection, and industrial productivity are lower. When quality is 
poor, these thresholds are higher. 

Good research on school quality and on the determinants of student performance in Asia- 
Pacific is limited. The issue is also methodologically complex. It is hard to untangle the effects 
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of innate ability, parental schooling and influence, and time spent in school, from the effects of 
educational quality. 

Many studies show that parental education, especially that of mothers, influences the 
achievement of school children (Glewwe & Jacoby, 1994; Tan et al., 1997). This is one of the 
many reasons why there needs to be special emphasis on educational attainment of girls up to the 
critical thresholds and beyond. It will positively influence the educational achievement of future 
generations. 

Studies of school quality in developing countries suggest that achievement can be 
affected by the physical condition of the classrooms, classroom resources (such as blackboards, 
workbooks and textbooks) the quality of teachers (Glewwe & Jacoby, 1994; Tan et al., 1997; 
Fuller, 1986) the motivation of teachers, good supervision and support, and good communication 
between parents and teachers. (Carron & Chau, 1 996). 

The children of low income households face multiple disadvantages. Their parents are 
less educated, the available schools are of low quality, and time spent in school may be lower 
because of illness, distance, and high costs. These children, particularly girls, are least likely to 
stay enrolled long enough to reach the critical thresholds. Here, concerns of sustainability and 
equity coincide completely. 

Staying enrolled, even when quality is low matters a lot. For example, in rural Pakistan 
there is a huge difference in the level of achievement of boys and girls. The mean score for 
women aged 20-24 on a test of cognitive skills was only 26 per cent of that for men of the same 
age (Alderman et al., 1996). However, once attendance in school was controlled for, girls did 
better than boys, indicating how important levels of enrolment are. 

ENROLLMENT AND ATTAINMENT IN ASIA-PACIFIC 

In all countries in Asia-Pacific, some proportions of the school age population — females 
and males — reach all the thresholds. But the proportions matter for sustainability, equity, and 
economic efficiency. The thresholds are not just sequential in years, they are in order of 
importance for sustainable development. We use data from the UNESCO 
Statistical Yearbook for 1996, and World Education Report, 1995 to look at enrollment in 
selected countries in Asia-Pacific. 

Agricultural Productivity and the Environment 

Most of the selected countries, enroll the majority of their children long enough to reach 
the threshold at which agricultural productivity effects and some environmental protection 
effects will occur. 

But some South and Southeast Asian countries are exceptions. It is common for children 
in Bangladesh, India, and Pakistan to enroll only in first level education which lasts for five 
years, with many, especially girls, only receiving two or even fewer years of schooling. In 
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Bangladesh for example, of those who did enroll in grade I of first level education in 1991, just 
66 per cent attained grade II and only 47 per cent went on to attain grade V. When these 
countries do reach the threshold will depend critically on the quality as well as the quantity of 
education. 

In Lao PDR, most children will receive five or less years of schooling, and in Papua New 
Guinea six or fewer years of education is typical. Again, if the quality of education is low it is 
likely that neither country has reached the threshold required before agricultural productivity 
effects are seen. The data for Myanmar are less complete, but again suggest a similar pattern, 
although with less differentiation by gender. 

When the majority of children fail to reach even the first threshold, economic growth will 
be slow and distorted, with persisting poverty and a worsening distribution of income. 

Women 's Status, Fertility, Child Health and Future Education 

At least six to eight years of female education is typically required for enhanced status, 
reduction in fertility and improvements in infant and child health and future educational 
attainment. 

Levels of education in South Asia are improving, but still in Bangladesh, India, and 
Pakistan many girls cannot expect to receive two years of education, let alone six or even eight. 
In Bangladesh for example, the net enrollment ratio for women in 1990 was 66 percent for the 
five years of the first level, but only 13 percent at the second level. In rural areas the gender gap 
is often even greater. In rural Pakistan for example, schools are available to only half as many 
girls as boys (Alderman et al., 1996). 

. In Lao PDR and Myanmar, most girls will not enter a sixth year of education (net 
enrollment ratio for Lao PDR in 1993 at the second level was just 15 per cent, and the gross 
enrollment ratio for Myanmar for women in 1990 was 23 per cent). 

When this threshold is missed, current and future development is impaired. Poverty and 
low educational attainment risk being transmitted from the current generation to the next. 

Productivity and Employment Effects 

Completion of 9 to 12 years of education is associated with the transition from labour- 
intensive industries to higher productivity industries and services. 

This is a threshold that many of the countries in Asia/Pacific appear to miss, although 
many are now very close. A little more effort, particularly some innovations on the demand side 
would have high pay-off for economic growth, sustainability, and equity. 

In East Asia, China, the Republic of Korea, and Hong Kong completion of this first 
stage of second level education is common, corresponding to eight, nine and eleven years of 
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education respectively. In China few will complete the full ten years, suggesting that China may 
be just below the threshold. 

In the Republic of Korea and Hong Kong; China, however, a majority complete both the 
first and second stages of second level education (a total of 12 and 13 years respectively). This 
places both well beyond the threshold required. 

Of the South Asian nations, Sri Lanka is the only one close to this threshold where 
productivity and labor-market effects might be seen. The others lag quite far behind. 

Many of the Southeast Asian countries are close to the threshold, Malaysia, The 
Philippines and Thailand have just missed reaching the required educational attainment, with 
about half receiving 11. 10 and 9 years of education respectively. This is one of the structural 
explanations for their current economic problems. 

IMPLICATIONS: DEMAND-SIDE INNOVATIONS 

When the various threshold levels are missed, investment in education has a low social 
return and a generation of children face limited options and prospects for the future. In such 
cases, there is urgent need for innovations to increase enrollment, retention and quality. Some of 
these innovations need to affect the characteristics of education — the characteristics of supply. 

UNESCO-ACEID has been a leader in identifying and promoting innovations to improve 
the characteristics of education, and improvements in the quality of education are obviously 
critical. Poor quality reduces attainment for a given number of years, raises thresholds, and 
increases repetition and drop-outs. 

But there has been much less attention to innovations which might increase demand — 
innovations which could affect household decisions about enrollment and persistence in school. 
The implicit assumption of focusing only on quantity and quality of supply is that when there is 
good quality supply, there will be demand, particularly if the lower levels education are "free". 
Recent research in South Asia and Southeast Asia suggests that this assumption is not correct. 

First, education even at the lowest levels is in fact not "free" even if in principle it is 
supposed to be. Private costs to households and communities are often quite high, exceeding the 
government's share, for example, in Cambodia and Vietnam. (CHDR 1997) 

Households must often pay a matriculation fee and also pay for instructional materials 
including texts, note books, writing materials, diskettes, etc.; and costs of smocks and school 
uniforms, and transportation to and from school. Households may also be required to make 
various informal payments or "contributions" and/or "fees" for use of laboratories, computer 
centers, school maintenance, etc. and sometimes directly to teachers to reduce absenteeism and 
participation in strikes. 
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Such high private costs discourage enrollment and reduce demand particularly among the 
poor whose children are at greatest risk of not reaching the critical thresholds in any case. 
Research in Thailand showed that most poor parents knew that education beyond primary school 
was important for their children but they couldn't afford it. (Myers and Sussangkam 1992) 

Second, free provision (even when it really is free) does not mean free consumption. 
Households face an indirect cost of education, or "opportunity cost," equal to the income not 
earned or the production not done by the family because a child or children are in school. 
Opportunity costs increase each year and at each level of education as the productive capacity of 
prospective students increases with both age and education. 

The good news is that recent research in the Philippines, Pakistan, and Thailand (Tan et 
al. 1997, Alderman 1996, Myers and Sussangkam 1992) ) shows that household demand is 
highly sensitive to modest reductions in the direct cost of instructional materials and transport 
and to changes which reduce the opportunity costs, for example: changes in the academic 
calendar or the times of the day or evening when classes are offered. Modest reductions in costs 
and changes in schedules could increase enrollment and retention and attainment of the critical 
thresholds. 

This has been confirmed in practice in Thailand where targeted reductions of direct and 
opportunity costs of secondary education have greatly increased the enrollment of rural children 
from poor households. 

Although more confirmation is needed in each country, the research, and the policy 
success in Thailand suggest that innovations on the demand side could compliment innovations 
on the supply side and that ignoring the demand side of educational innovation is now no long 
justified, if it ever was. 
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DISADVANTAGED GROUPS AND EQUITY CONSIDERATIONS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CHILDREN, 

YOUTH, AND WOMEN’S DEVELOPMENT 



Saisuree Chutikul 

Distinguished Participants, Friends and Colleagues : 

1 wish to thank the UNESCO’S Asia-Pacific Centre of Education Innovation for 
Development (ACE1D), and other organizers for their invitation for me to join in this important 
meeting. The topic of the Conference is very relevant to our interest and our work. Sharing 
knowledge and experiences will help contribute to the betterment of the work at hand. 

The specific assignment given to me by the organizers is to focus on Disadvantaged 
Groups and Equity Considerations, with regard to sustainable development, poverty alleviation 
and quality of life. That is a very tall order in such a limited time, therefore I will have to narrow 
down my presentation to a few aspects which, I hope, are practical and can be useful in our later 
discussions. 

Who are these advantaged groups ? 

The vulnerable and disadvantaged groups include children and youth, or as the UNICEF 
used to call them children in especially difficult circumstances, such as, child labor, children in 
commercial sexual exploitation, street children, orphans, neglected and abused children. They 
also include the drop-outs from formal schooling, children and adults with disabilities, children 
and adults with HIV/AIDS, drug addicts, and children and youth in poverty. 

Other groups are women who have been discriminated against, those who have been 
trafficked into the undesirable flesh trade and other illegal work, poor women, destitute aged 
people, illegal or undocumented migrant workers, ethnic minorities such as hilltribe people, or 
indigenous people who have been deprived of their rights and therefore of their accessibility to 
various kinds of basic services. The disadvantaged groups also include persons subjects to 
racism and sexism as well as people subjected to various types of exploitation and oppression. 

The fundamental principles underlying the inclusion of those disadvantaged groups into 
the development process are the belief in human rights, the right to development, the exercise of 
fundamental freedoms, social justice, working of democratic ways and means, transparency of 
governance, regard for social, cultural, and religious diversity, respect for equality, and the 
goodness of harmony and peace. 

The attempts to achieve this goal is already reflected in many conferences at the 
international, regional, sub-regional, national and sub-national levels as well as in international 
instruments. For instance: the World Summit for Children held in New York, (1990), the World 
Conference of Education for all, Jomtien, Thailand (1990), the UN Conference on Environment 
and Development, held in Rio de Janeiro (1992), the World Conference on Human Rights, held 
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in Vienna (1993), the International Conference on Population and Development, held in Cairo 
(1994), the World Summit for Social Development, held in Copenhagen (1995), the Fourth 
World Conference'on women, held in Beijing (1995), the International Conference on Children 
in Exploitative Commercial Sex, held in Stockholm (1996), the International Conference on 
Child Labor, held in Oslo (1997), and international instruments such as the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child and the Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women. 

Recommendation ; Education 

In all these conference, there are more than a thousand recommendations altogether 
designated for governments, non-governmental organizations, and international organizations. 
So knowledge on “what” to do is plentiful if one is really interested in the subjects and has time 
to look at them and take them up. 

The problems lie in the questions of implementation, specifically on “how exactly to do 
it” and “who will do it” within one’s own country and within one’s own situation and context. 

In scrutinizing many proposed solutions to the problems, one area of recommendations 
has been standing out clearly and has been the main theme for every development problem : that 
is, the role of education. Education has the widest meaning; it includes formal education, non- 
formal education and informal education. Education also has various dimensions such as in 
terms of time, such as life long education, or in terms of means, which includes all possible 
ways of media and communication, whether they be face to face situation, printing, audio-visual, 
or electronics, or in terms of space, such as real physical setting or virtual setting. 

As we all know, education is not a panacea, but it is one of the important instruments in 
changing values, attitudes and behaviors. It serves as an entry point in empowering people to 
reach their potentialities, in alleviating poverty, in enabling an individual for social mobility, in 
bridging the inequality gap, and in improving one’s quality of life. Education works as one of 
the preventive measures for many social ills and it provides a wider horizon of alternatives 
whereby constructive choice can be made. 

Education is even more important if one considers “sustainable development”. 
UNESCO has defined sustainable development as development that fulfills the current needs of 
populations without compromising the needs of future generations. I would like to add a more 
personalized meaning to sustainable development to include “the development whereby a person 
is empowered to become independent, self-reliant, self-confident, able to seek and develop one’s 
quality of life, and is able to participate actively in decision-making on what will affect one’s 
being, one’s future and the future of one’s society”. Sustainability comes from without and 
within. It also has implications for the responsibilities of self-continuity, self-direction and self- 
control as a part of development of oneself and societal development. 
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Why 4q we fal l to meet the goal s of su stainable development with regard to education for 
the disad v anta g ed groups and t o the q uestion of equity concerns ? What are some of these 
obstacles/impediments ? 

1) There is a misunderstanding that education is function of the State and its sole 
responsibility. While we campaign for “Education for All”, we have neglected to campaign for 
“All for Education.” The involvement of all sectors and groups is actually crucial and essential, 
especially when dealing with disadvantaged groups who usually miss out on their education, 
especially basic education in the formal school setting. 

2) Secondly, there is a sense of complacency on the part of those who are given the 
official responsibility in providing education. (You can read between the lines that I mean the 
Ministry of Education.) The attitude is “we are already doing the job”. On finding out that the 
enrollment rate is 97 per cent for basic education, no attempt is made to probe into the magnitude 
and the number of the drop-outs, the reasons behind it, and the solutions to prevent them from 
leaving school or to bring them back to other types of educational opportunities. 

3) Thirdly, coupled with that kind of negligence, the problem is compounded by the 
attitude that prefers to address education only to the majority of children and youth. It means 
that to many, the number of the hard-to-reach groups is too small in terms of percentages and 
numbers to be bothered with or to be worth of being allocated with additional resources. 



4) Fourthly, to reach the unreachable, as the word “unreachable” already implies, is an 
onerous work. It requires special attention and efforts. It also requires new ways and means. 
The system is used to “sitting and waiting” for the “customers” or the “clients” to come forward 
so that they can be conveniently provided with services. Proactive approaches in seeking out 
these unreachable and especially responding to their needs are not quite in the tradition. 

5) Fifthly, there is the usual conventional bureaucratic' mentality which becomes 
provincial and which has its weaknesses with consequences such as : 

a) ' Confinement of work to the routine, 

b) An ineffective system that discourages creativity and initiatives, 

c) Unwillingness to take up- any challenges, thus breeding indifference and lack of 
concern, 

d) Concentration of interest and activities on a lot of paper work and on reports with 
very little action; e.g. there are plans but no implementation, 

e) Greater emphasis on inputs and less on outputs or performance for educational 
programmes and projects. 

0 Lack of continuity to follow up and see that good results are obtained, i.e., lack of 
a monitoring and evaluation systems, lack of organizational memory, and no 
interest in the lessons to be learned from past experiences, 

g) No accountability to the people. Moreover, in many developing countries, the 
disadvantaged groups have no voice to reflect their needs and concerns, or if they 
do speak, their voices are heard by deaf ears. There is also no room for 
participation. 

t. 
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6) Sixthly there are many misunderstandings with regard to education and the 
disadvantaged groups as well as equity considerations, such as: 

a) The belief that the four-wall formal classroom is the answer to everything. Once 
we bring the disadvantaged children into the classroom, all the problems are solved. 

(I know that such a naive belief should not be possible in this day and age, but it is 
unfortunate that we still hear such manifestoes from a few who are supposed to be responsible 
for national educational development.) 

b) The emphasis being put on the wrong place. The learning process of the target 
groups and its style or modes are given less importance while comparatively peripheral aspects 
are emphasized. It is with the belief that once the latter are achieved, the result will trickle down 
to better and suitable teaching-learning situations. For example, if the teachers have better 
salaries, they will automatically teach more effectively to the disadvantaged children who in 
many cases, actually require different teaching-learning styles, such as that for street children. 

c) The misunderstanding that it is better to leave the disadvantaged alone as has 
happened in the past. If they are encouraged to want more education, the State will not be able to 
comply with their wish as the resources are limited and should be used mainly for the majority of 
the people who can contribute more to the society. 

d) The disadvantaged are already a burden to the society. They are what they are 
because they have low intelligence, and insufficient and poor background to leam. They will not 
become “good” for anything; one out of a thousand may accomplish something. Therefore it is a 
waste of time. 

e) Education is treated as a kind of welfare or a handout; it is given when it is 
available. Receiving education is not a basic right of an individual, and the disadvantaged can do 
without. 



f) Some people still believe that girls should not receive education as much as boys, 
or the poor as much as the rich. 

g) The constraints within education itself, for example, its incompetence in 
delivering relevant and meaningful education, its costs, which include direct and indirect costs, 
which makes education unaffordable, unsuitable teaching-learning environments, etc. these 
factors actually “push” the disadvantaged children away and they become even more 
disadvantaged. 

Educational Innovations in Action for the Disadvantaged Gro ups 

Despite the obstacles faced, there are many innovative actions in education for the 
disadvantaged in our region that have proved successful. Innovation, in its widest meaning, may 
include every action that improves the result of educational efforts. In a narrower sense, 



innovation becomes relative. That is, what is already in practice in one sector, e.g. industry; may 
be introduced as “new” when practiced in another sector, e.g. education, or what is considered 
“new” in a society or a culture may be already familiar in another society or culture. 

Case kJftmth Career Development Program fYCDPI 

The Problem : Young girls are at risk with the threat of exploitative commercial sex and child 
labor. Most of.them are very poor and cannot continue their formal education. Many of the girls 
have already gone into prostitution, especially those from the Northern part of Thailand and the 
poor hilltribe girls who suffer from additional problems such as lack of living quarters and 
nationality. 

The Objective : To provide economic and social empowerment for young girls at risks. 

The Implementors : The Pan-Pacific Hotel, Bangkok in collaboration with UNICEF Thailand. 
The Actions : 

1 ) A basic and intensive 5-month training program in the hotel industry which includes 
flower arrangement, food and beverage, housekeeping, kitchen, laundry and dry cleaning, and 
English language. All sessions are conducted by the management team of the hotel. The girls 
are given on-the-job-training by selected department managers. 

2) Additional sessions are conducted for these girls. Topics include vital issues such as 
AIDS education, child rights and protection, and community development. 

3) Since 1995 when the Pan-Pacific Hotel launched this program, other hotels have 
joined under the leadership and coordination of Mr. Douglas Louden, Executive Assistant 
Manager of the Pan-Pacific Hotel in Bangkok. The other hotels are Fortune Blue Wave, Grand 
Hyatt Erawan, The Regent, Royal Orchid Sheraton, Shangri-La, Sheraton Grand Sukhumvit. 
The Siam City Hotel plans to join the group in 1998. 

4) Each hotel provided the girls with a daily stipend of 100 baht, 2-3 meals a day, 
uniforms and shoes in addition to free training. The UNICEF provided lodging, medical 
examination, health insurance and additional training as mentioned previously. 

Results 

1) About 120 girls have benefited from this project. Many girls have jobs in the hotels in 
Bangkok/Chiangrai, and other provinces. Some have gone back to the village to help train other 
girls. A few went to work in a factory. 

It has been made very clear that while the YCDP does strive to ensure long term social 
and economic security of its girls, the purpose is not merely to introduce them into a profession 
but also to provide them with the opportunity to see what the working world is like. They do not 
have to limit their career goals to the hotel industry but they are opened to undertake whatever 
they wish to do such as getting more education, or establishing their own business. 



It is also very gratifying to learn that these girls can earn a real income and have a better 
perception of self in terms of self-esteem and self-worth. 

2) The Pan-Pacific Hotels and Resorts (PPHR) have 22 hotels in 12 countries. The 
newest one will be opened in Manila in 1998 and will conduct similar programs for Filipino girls 
at risks. 



3) Through the effort of Ms. Lyndall De Marco, Corporate Director of Education of 
PPHR, the International Hotel and Restaurant Association, at its Congress held at Amsterdam in 
November, 1 997, endorsed this Youth Career Development Program and committed itself to a 
partnership with UNICEF Headquarters in New York for an implementation globally. The 
PPHR will help provide training curriculum a starter kit and other types of educational support. 

Observations : 

This project is innovative in the following areas: 

1) The private sector is the main actor. The private sector helps giving “education” to 
the disadvantaged not just by giving financial support as is usually done but, more importantly, 
by providing their expertise and the already available existing knowledge and professional skills 
of their trade. Active participation of personnel in their company guarantees the success of the 
project. 

2) A coalition is formed between the private sector, the non-governmental organizations 
and the government. In this case, the PPHR/Bangkok and other hotels do not help these girls by 
themselves but involve NGO’s such as the Daughters Education Programme, the Foundation for 
Children Development, the Girl Guides Association of Thailand, and the Occupational 
Assistance Project. The Government also participates, for example, the Welfare School and the 
Saema Pattana Cheevit Project from the Ministry of Education. 

3) Courses in training include relevant subjects which are in the interests of the girls. 
On-the-job training enables them to be more exposed to practical parts of the job. 

Case II: Educational Funds for Girls at Risk 

The Problem : Many young girls are very poor and are “at risk” to leave their village to enter 
prostitution. These are girls who have completed their 6th grade and are about 12 or 13 years 
old. In many cases their parents would like them to work in the flesh trade because then they can 
earn some money which they will send them back to their parents. 

The Objectives : To provide further education for these girls for another 3 years. When they 
reach the age of 1 5 and complete the 9th grade, they can enter vocational schools or vocational 
training. They also have better alternatives for their choice of works. 
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The Implementors 



There are many projects of similar nature carried on, for example, by the following : 

1) The Ministry of Education through Serna Pattana Cheewit or Serna Life Development 

Project. 

2) Scholarship program by a female member of the House of Representatives from Payao 
Province. 

3) The National Commission on Women’s Affairs, the Office of the Prime Minister 
through contributions by DANIDA, the government of Denmark and UNICEF as well 
as ILO, and individual contributions from Thai citizens through TV campaigns. 

4) CIDA and USAID assistance to the University of Chiangmai 

5) The Daughters Education Programme in Chiangrai. 

The Action 

1 ) The Northern provinces and villages were identified as target areas. 

2) In the Serna Pattana Cheewit Project, the primary school teachers in those areas were 
asked to “secretly” observe young girls who were completing grade 6 and who might be “at 
risks” to enter into prostitution. The district committees were set up to select these girls and they 
classified them into 2 types of risk levels. Five hundred “very high risk” girls per year were 
given scholarships to the 19 special boarding welfare schools. All expenses were paid for 3 
academic years. The girls in the lesser risk group were sent to the regular schools with a 
scholarship worth about US $300 per year, also for 3 academic years. 

3) The other programs have similar screening criteria. For DEP and DANIDA programs, 
home visits by volunteers helped identify the girls at risks. Home background included the risk 
status of parents, e.g., parents who are drug addicts, mothers who were former prostitutes, broken 
families, or those who live in absolute poverty. In cases where a member of the family had gone 
into prostitution, the girl is also considered as being “at high risk”. 

4) The DEP and the DANIDA program provides lodging and food for each group of 
about 15 girls who live in a village. Community leaders, teachers, and religious leaders 
participate in looking after these girls. They also help give financial, psychological and moral 
support. 

5) Education alone in the regular schools is not sufficient to change the attitudes and 
values of these girls towards prostitution. Development of self-esteem and sell-confidence, the 
understanding of what may be involved in prostitution, the situation of HIV/AIDS and its causes, 
the implication of the principle of gender equity and human rights, and the understanding of 
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social/cultural values, etc., are part of the experiences given to the girls. Leadership training is 
also provided to strengthen their new roles in resisting prostitution. 

6) Ten videotapes were carefully produced for them and their parents to aid in their 
discussion with the teachers on different subjects. Local dialects also were used. Other materials 
were produced such as a novel called “Midnight” was written by a very famous novelist. This 
book was designed to be used with parental groups as well as with children for them to read in 
and out of school. 

7) In many provinces, teachers and children attended camps arranged during weekends 
or during holidays. The purpose of the camps was to establish close relationship between the 
students and teachers, to provide an opportunity for teachers to learn the students’ aspirations and 
needs, 'and to give psychological and moral support to students to sustain their attendance at 
school. 

Results 



1) In terms of numbers, about 23,000 girls continued their education at the lower 
secondary level out of this programme. After government and NGO’s vigorous campaigns, 
changes of laws and regulations which formerly barred children without birth certificate and 
house registration number from entering school, social mobilization and the provision of 
scholarships and funds, an increasing number of disadvantaged children continued their 
education beyond grade 6. Nationally, lower secondary school enrollments increased from 63 
per cent of this age group, i.e., age 12-14 years, in 1994 to 77 per cent in 1997 and is expected to 
reach 84 per cent during the next school year, if the economic downturn does not pull the 
children back again. 

2) These girls were successfully discouraged to enter into prostitution. Most of them still 
are in school with a very small percentage of drop-outs. Evaluation is being conducted on some 
of these projects. 

Observations : 

The success of these projects depends on the following: 

1) The recognition by the Thai Government of the significance of the role of education in 
combating prostitution tor children. Resources were allocated and personnel were assigned to be 
responsible for the project. 

2) The significant contributions of external outputs, especially from international 
organizations and foreign governments. 

3) The collaboration among the local teachers, religious and community leaders, and 
NGO and GO personnel with the determination to help the girls. 



4) Many new learning-teaching modes were used. 

5) Sustainability lies in the continuity of commitment and action. These projects will 
attempt to expand to cover the whole country, not only for the children who are at risk for 
prostitution but also for other types of intolerable child labor. 



Case ILL Community Participation in Basic Education 

The Problem : Child labor is a problem especially in the Northeastern part of Thailand where 
most of the poor people come from. Burirum is one of poorest provinces in the Northeast where 
people migrate from the rural to the urban areas for work. 

The Objectives : To promote community’s participation in preventing children from migrating 
to urban areas for jobs and to develop curriculum and instruction which emphasize community 
participation. 

The Implementors : The Office of the National Education Commission, as a coordinator, the 
community of District Lam Plai Mart, Burirum, the National Primary Education Commission 
and local primary schools and teachers, with the assistance from the UNICEF. 

The Actions : Dek-Hug-Tin Project is a community initiated project run by a local leader named 
Pai Soisaklang, who is much respected by villagers and the teachers. Dek-Hug-Tin literally 
means “children love their home town.” Originally the project aimed at laying a strong 
foundation for the spiritual and mental development of children and youth but later on, the scope 
was extended to incorporate concern for child rights issues, including child labor. 

It was recognized that migration may not be stopped. What best could be done was to 
prepare the children to know how to think, to work and to survive before they leave their homes. 
Also, there is a need for the children to learn to appreciate their local history and culture. 

1) Special classes out of school were organized and both Pai and other villagers took 
time to help children learn about local history, culture, environment and farming practices. 

2) Vocational training was also provided to expose children to the world of work. 

3) Study trips were organized for the children and their parents to local areas to visit 
work sites. The trips incorporated activities to promote moral and ethical development, to 
promote understanding about job alternatives and job opportunities. 

4) Curriculum development which was suggested by the community, included contents 
related to local jobs and occupations, religious principles, local history, local culture, family 
lineage and connection among families in the community and current issues analysis to promote 
critical thinking. 
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The curriculum development enlisted the participation of school administrators, teachers, 
local leaders, district education officers and other local resource persons. Educational materials 
also were developed. 

5) Establishment of “community store” which local youths learned to operate. On-the- 
job training was provided. Other children then learned about the operation and were able to see 
more job opportunities in the village. 

Results : 

1) Children are more inclined to seek jobs in their locality. School learning become 
more relevant to the needs of the local people. The parents appreciate the study trip activities. 

2) The Department of Curriculum and Instruction, Ministry of Education is studying this 
project as a model for local curriculum development to be expanded elsewhere. 

3) The “community store” practically becomes the village “youth center” where young 
people spend their free time; the number of children who are drug addicts or smokers showed a 
declining trend. 

Observations : 

1) The community’s initiative and participation contribute to the project’s sustainability. 

2) ' Coalition is formed among the community leaders, teachers and administrators, 
parents and children. 

3) The “officials” are responsive to the needs of the community, which is something 

new. 



4) People recognize the importance of education because it has relevance to their life and 
activities, and want to be a part of educational process. 

What can Enhance the goals of sustainable development w ith regard to education fur th e 
disadvantaged groups? 

1) The true political will and commitment, as opposed to only verbal statements at 
international meetings, must be in the form of allocation of resources for education for the 
disadvantaged groups on a continuing basis. 

2) There must be a national policy and national programmes of action for education 
aimed at groups of the disadvantaged, as clear targets, and which mainstream the disadvantaged 
in the educational development process. 
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3) Diversity of modes of delivering educational services to the disadvantaged must be 
sought. Innovations are created and encouraged. Allocation of funds for special or pilot 
innovative projects should be provided. 

4) Eradicate the bureaucratic mentality that obstructs the development of education and 
instill in the system serious concern and care for the disadvantaged. 

5) Encourage the people who are responsible for education and educational development 
to look for the seemingly “impossible” actions to reach the unreachable; legal considerations 
should be taken such as revision of laws, rules and regulations to facilitate such actions. 

6) Recognize the critical roles of teachers and school administrators in the formal school 
system who, with their dedication and direct involvement, can make “a difference” in the life of 
the disadvantaged. 

7) Allow the NGO’s and the private sector the freedoms to operate educational 
programmes by trusting their expertise and encourage them to sustain and expand their 
programmes by various means. 

8) Community involvement, ownership and participation are the basis for sustainablity in 
any of the undertaking at the local level. Community initiatives are encouraged. 

9) The collaboration among many actors to create synergy, including the disadvantaged 
themselves. 

10) Improvement of the quality of educational services so they will not become the 
“push” factors driving the already disadvantaged into worse situations. The urgent need, for 
example, is for teaching-learning methods and environments. 

1 1) Education innovations for the disadvantaged may require support services for their 
sustainability, for example, counseling services, family development programmes including 
parenting education, co-curricular activities, etc. These should be included in the considerations. 

12) The international community can play a very significant role in supporting 
innovative projects, help document them and share information and lessons learned among those 
concerned. 
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WOMEN AND GENDER-RELATED CONSIDERATIONS 
A KEY ISSUE AND CONCERN IN 

EDUCATION INNOVATION FOR SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

Savitri Suwansathit 

1 am happy that the topic of “Women and Gender-related Considerations” has been 
included as a key issue and concern under the overall theme of this International Conference 
on Education Innovation for Sustainable Development. 

At the dawn of the twenty-first century, and as we prepare to celebrate the 50th 
Anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights next year, we should, not only 
recall the principles of equal rights and inherent human dignity of men and women, but 
should also reaffirm that it is the responsibility of the present generation to protect and 
promote the interests of the generations to come, particularly by ensuring equitable and 
people-centred sustainable development through education. 

In this context, the human dimension of sustainable development has been 
emphasized. It is therefore very important to search for holistic and innovative approaches 
to ensure that all members of society can fully and effectively participate in and benefit from 
that sustainable development. 

What is Sustainable Development? 

The UN agencies have defined sustainable development as a development that serves 
the needs of the present generation without compromising those of the future generations. 

To many, myself included, sustainable development is a development which does not 
generate further injustice, further marginalization, exploitation, violence, and inequality, of 
any kind, and at any level. 

It must be a development, conceived in both social and human terms, aimed 
particularly at improving the quality of life of all sectors of population, combating poverty 
and exclusion, protecting the environment, and most importantly, building the innermost 
human capacity for mutual respect, tolerance, cooperation and peaceful coexistence. 

At present, sustainable development and peace, have become a goal and an ideal 
which no one or no society can deny, and human development has been globally accepted as 
being at the centre of it all. It is therefore indisputable that women, as half of the world 
human population, must be adequately educated and encouraged to become active, effective 
and equal partners in achieving such a goal. 

The development and advancement of women, and the achievement of equality 
between men and women should be seen as a condition fpr human rights, social harmony 
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and sustainable human development. It should be the concern of all sectors in society, and 
should not be regarded in isolation or in segregation as a “women issue”. 

During the past decades, the international community has already attached great 
importance to the women and gender-related issues as an integral and essential part of the 
“development reconsideration”, as exemplified by the four international conferences on 
Women and Development, the last of the series being the Beijing Conference which adopted 
the Beijing Declaration and the Platform for Action for Equality, Development and Peace. 

Other major world conferences, such as the Jomtien Conference on Education for All 
(1990), the World Summit for Children in New York (1990), the World Summit on 
Environment and Development in Rio de Janeiro (1992), the World Conference on Human 
Rights in Vienna (1993), the Cairo Population Conference (1994), the World Social Summit 
in Copenhagen (1995), and the World Conference on Adult Education, Hamburg (1997) all 
stressed the important link between the development of women and gender equity, and 
sustainable development. 

What are the present constraints and obstacles? 

In all parts of the world, much progress has been made in the last two decades, 
notably, reduction of infant and maternity mortality, improvement of nutrition, increased life 
expectancy, increased female school enrolment and female adult literacy. However, there 
are still many obstacles which need to be addressed. 

At present, poverty remains one of the most humiliating problems of the world, as 
more than one billion of people live in unacceptable poverty with women being the majority 
of them. Poverty, and particularly the burden of poverty on women, is indeed a complex and 
multidimensional problem. Its eradication cannot be accomplished through anti-poverty 
programmes alone, but definitely requires democratic participation by all. It also requires 
changes in social and economic structures. 

In order to eradicate poverty and achieve sustainable development, women must 
participate as fully and equally as men, to ensure sustainable livelihood, combat hunger and 
malnutrition, ill health, lack of access to education and training, unsafe environment, and 
social discrimination and exclusion. 

Illiteracy and the lack of lifelong learning o pportunity are fundamental impediments 
for women, as 2/3 of the world illiterates are female, and 1 out of 13 female adults in the 
world cannot read or write. 

It is crucial that the world community must target female illiteracy and commit itself 
more seriously to removing obstacles which bar women’s equal access to quality basic 
education, as well as to further knowledge and new information at all stages of life. This is 
in line with the objectives of lifelong education which aims at developing the autonomy and 
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the sense of responsibility of all members of society, and enhancing their capacity to deal 
with the rapid transformations in society as well as facing the challenges ahead. 

Women’s health , both physical and mental, is an issue which requires a broad and 
holistic approach, since women’s health affects the health of their family, particularly the 
children Women’s health issue, especially sexual and reproductive' health, is also related to 
the problem of women’s education and their social and political rights and status. The 
specific needs of women and girl adolescent to participate in primary health care and sexual 
and reproductive health care programmes, peer education and outreach programmes, 
therefore, must be recognized and responded to, in order to reduce the vulnerability of girls 
to HlV/AlDs and other sexually transmitted diseases, and to promote parental role in the 
care of family’s health. 

Violence against women , be it physical, sexual, or psychological ; is another matter of 
serious concern. This is a direct violation of human rights, instilling fear and insecurity in 
women and their children, and perpetuating the culture of violence in the family, in the 
community, and in society. The absence of adequate research and study, the lack of data and 
statistics on the incidence of violence against women and children, particularly girl-children, 
make it difficult to monitor and solve this complex and long-standing problem facing 
women and girl children in all parts of the world. 

Women and the economy is another area for reconsideration. Insufficient attention 
to gender analysis makes women’s economic contributions and concerns unappreciated, 
underestimated, and ignored in economic structures, labour markets and financial 
institutions. There are also various problems arising from lack of access to education and 
training, discrimination in hiring, remuneration, promotion, and horizontal mobility, as well 
as inflexible working conditions, which continue to restrict women’s opportunities for 
employment, mobility and advancement. The lack of adequate encouragement and the 
inability of women to organize and to learn collectively as women’s group, to gain access to 
credits and to power structure, are also serious constraints. Thus women’s potential for 
contribution to the overall economic development is still vastly limited and needs to be 
further strengthened. 

Education is the key to human sustainable developm e n t 

All the major international conferences held in the past decades have stressed that 
education is vital in the nurturing of human competence and creativity, as well as in 
promoting sustainable development. Education is seen not only as a right, but also a duty of 
individuals and of the society. Women, in particular, have a right and a dubp to learn, and to 
continue to access themselves to further knowledge and new information. Society, in turn, 
stands to gain from women’s educated and informed decisions, since society also depends 

on women’s contribution in all areas of work and life. 
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As mentioned before, illiteracy and the lack of continued and lifelong learning 
opportunity are major obstacles to women's development. In many parts of the world, girls 
and women’s lack of access to education is due to the following reasons : 

• discrimination due to customary attitudes; 

• marriages and pregnancies; 

• inadequate and gender-biased teaching and educational materials; 

• sexual harassment; 

• work of girl children at home; 

• early drop out due to lack of encouragement; 

• lack of understanding of job opportunities and broader choices in life. 

What are some of the innova tions needed? 

There have been various recommendations from all the previous international 
conferences which addressed the issue of women and development as well as gender equity. 
Below are some points which are relevant to our consideration at this meeting. They call for 
innovations at various levels: 

1. Creation of an educational and social environment in which men and women, 
boys and girls, are equally treated and equally encouraged to achieve their full potential. 

2. Development of curricula and teaching materials which promote non-stcrcotyped 
images of women and men, and are not gender-biased. Science and technological curricula 
and textbooks, in particular, should promote opportunities for full and equal partnership in 
society. 



3. Allocation of special budgetary resources which aim at increasing enrolment and 
retention rates of girls, particularly in villages where girls’ enrolment rate is notably low and 
their drop-out rate particularly is high due to social and economic reasons. Support of the 
parents and the community must be enlisted to achieve the objectives and goals set out in the 
special budgetary allocation. 

4. Elimination of all barriers to schooling in case of pregnant adolescents and young 
mothers. Appropriate, affordable and physically accessible child-care facilities and parental 
education should be provided to encourage those who arc responsible for the care of their 
children and siblings during their school years to be able to continue and complete 
schooling. 

5. Training and retraining of male and female educators, school administrators and 
teachers to be gender-sensitive and to be role model for the elimination of discrimination 
against girls’ and women's education, as well as for the promotion of equal treatment and 
participation of girls and boys in decision-making at all levels. 



6. Making available non discriminatory and gender-sensitive professional school 
counselling, health-care education and career education programmes, particularly for girls, 
to provide them with adequate understanding of female health issues as well as to encourage 
them to have a broader career choices and opportunities. 

7. Partnership with the mass media which are a powerful means of education to 
provide airtime and space in their media for the promotion of the understanding of women 
and gender-related issues and concerns, and for the advancement of women as a condition 
for sustainable human development. 

8. Promoting life-long learning for women of all ages and encouraging women to 
promote their leadership and to create women s groups and organizations in order to 
enhance their effective contribution to society. 

9. Promoting women's sustained ability and opportunity for participation in 
decision-making processes in all formal and informal structures. 

10. Supporting and developing gender studies and research at all levels of 
education, as well as in all related fields. 

Education in Thailand : Some Women and Gende r-related Concerns 

Following Jomtien, basic education in 1 hailand has been expanded from 6 years of 
compulsory education to 9 years of education for all, paving the way for 12 years free 
education for all to be implemented in the near future in accordance with our 1997 
Constitution. Quality of education is however a cause for a major concern, and quality 
assurance measures are being considered for nationwide implementation. 

There has also been a rapid expansion of pre-school education throughout the 
country over the past years. It is believed that the number of boys and girls enrolled is 
approximately equal, and it is hoped this early preparation for education, combined with 
nutritious school meals and parenting education, will benefit disadvantaged children. 



Thailand has also succeeded in significantly reducing the national rate of illiteracy, 
from 18.2 per cent in 1970 to 10.5 per cent in 1980 and 7 per cent in 1990. Female literacy 
(91.3 per cent) is lower than male (94.7). Women constitute about 62 per cent of the 
country's illiterate population, but this figure reflects the historical situation among older 
women who were offered less access to education during their youth, rather than any current 
discrimination. 

Access 

Broadly speaking, girls and women in Thailand have equal formal access to the same 
schooling and curricula as boys and men. The majority of schools in Thailand are co- 
educational, and the few single-sex government schools are approximately evenly matched 
in terms of numbers of girls' schools and boys schools. 
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Data on the level of participation of boys and girls at all levels of schooling confirm 
equal educational opportunities for girls. See table 1 below: 



Table 1: Participation in Schooling of Boys and Girls 





Academic Year 1991 


Academic Year 1993 


Educational Level 


Women % 


Men % 


Women % 


Men % 


Pre-elementary 


48.7 


51.3 


49.08 


50.92 


Elementary 


48.98 


51.86 


48.95 


51.05 


Lower Secondary 


48.14 


51.86 


48.95 


51.05 


Upper Secondary 


48.99 


51.01 


49.4 


50.6 



They also enjoy equality with men in terms of educational achievement (see table 2). 



Table 2: Graduates from Public Universities (1993) 


Degree 


Women 


Men 


Total 


Bachelor’s Degree 


28,755 (53.85%) 


24,642 (46.14%) 


53,397 


Grad. Diploma 


409 (43.28%) 


536 (56.72%) 


945 


Master’s Degree 


3,238 (46.84%) 


3,674 (53.15%) 


6,912 


Doctoral Degree 


46 (44.23%) 


58(55.75%) 


104 


Total 


32,448 (52.58%) 


28,910(47.12%) 


61,358 



There are however still several areas to which women are denied access. These are 
the military and police schools and academies, and the Buddhist universities, which serve 
only male monks. 

Career and Vocational Guida nce 

Specialist career and vocational guidance is primarily offered in secondary schools in 
order to assist students in choosing a career or study path. However, primary influence on 
students’ choice of study subject or work remains to be the family. In the urban middle 
class, this might start from early school years, with parents placing their children in schools 
well-known for successfully preparing students for certain particular fields. Families are 
generally a conservative influence, tending to direct boys and girls towards traditional 
gender-stereotyped work or study areas. 

Stereotyp es 

Stereotypes about the role of male and female both in education can be found at a 
very early level. For example, textbooks and illustrations at primary education level convey 
a message that men and women have different and fixed roles. For example, men are mostly 
portrayed as the leader or administrators in the community, and as family breadwinners, and 
women as housewives, cooks and child carers, and as supplementary income earners. 

The Department of Curriculum and Instruction Development is now reviewing these 
textsbooks. 
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There is no available information on the choice of subject in secondary schools, but 
considerable gender stereotyping is evident in the choices of male-female subject of study at 
the tertiary level, as shown in Tables 3, 4 and 5 below. 



Table 3: Fields of Study at Public and Private Universities (1991) 


Field of Study 


Women 


Men 


Humanities, Religion 


5,807 


4,417 


Law 


1,332 


4,832 


Social Science 


23,047 


11,764 


Natural Science 


1,670 


1,570 


Engineering 


368 


6,991 


Agriculture Forestry and Fishery 


1,068 


1,880 



Table 4: Graduates from Public Universities in Selected Social Science (1991) 


Field 


Women 


Men 


Psychology 


158(79%) 


42 (21%) 


Economics 


1,041 (57%) 


791 (43%) 


Business Administration 


9,041 (70%) 


3,939 (30%) 


Political Science 


1,634(42%) 8 


2,223 (58%) 


Home Economics 


518(98%) 


120 (2%) 



Table 5: Enrolment in Formal Vocational and Technical Education Programmes (1992) 


Programme 


Women 


Men 


Industrial Mechanics 


4,013 (3%) 


141,561 (97%) 


Arts and Crafts 


3,751 (46%) 


4,342 (54%) 


Home Economics 


15,097 (97%) 


409 (3%) 


Commerce 


71,229(90%) 


8,258(10%) 


Agriculture 


2,079 (20%) 


8,157 (80%) 



Female Drop-out Rates 

Although the general rate of drop-out beyond compulsory education is very high, the 
rate is approximately equal for boys and girls except for some villages in the North of 
Thailand. There has however been considerable concern about the fate of girls leaving 
school after primary level, particularly in 9 provinces in the upper North. A number of 
preventive and intervening measures have been introduced, particularly the provision of 
scholarships and safe accommodations for girls who are considered “at risk” (e.g. broken 
home, drug-related family, relatives as prostitutes.) A large number of government, private 
and NGO’s scholarships and boarding facilities are being provided to enable them to 
continue their education and to broaden their choices of job opportunity. 
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Family-planning pro grammes In Thailand, family and sex education is offered in 
secondary schools. Its effectiveness in addressing issues of emotions and relationships has 
been doubted, although it is believed to be reasonably valuable in providing biological 
information, as a 1988 study showed that approximately three-quarters of young people 
received no information from their parents about sex and family-planning. Lack of basic 
information in this area has been identified as a negative element leading to HIV/AIDS 
among youth, and adults, particularly, women. 

A Story of two Thai women 

I have a story that I want to tell you though time may not permit it. Last weekend I 
went on a family vacation to Kanjanaburi. My brother-in- law's family also joined us. As 
we travelled in a micro-bus, we were able to give a ride to the wife of a man working at our 
project in Kanjanaburi. She came from Chaiyapoom in the Northeast, was 18 years old. and 
was eight-month pregnant with her second child, while her first son was only two years old. 
She was currently working with her mother-in-law in Bangkok and her husband visited her 
whenever he could. She was very thin and small for her age. Upon interviewing her, I 
learned that six months after the birth of her first son. her own mother gave birth to a 
daughter, and she had to breastfeed both her own and her mother’s babies because her 
mother was ill. Her husband was also 18 years old and had no knowledge of contraception. 
Both her husband and she received only six years of education and they had no long-term 
plan for their future. She had no understanding of HIV/AIDs and had so far taken no 
precaution 

Riding at the back of the same mini-bus was my own niece who also happened to be 
18 years old. She received the benefit of the best education that Thailand can provide, 
attending the C'hitralada School within the C'hilralada Palace, and was currently in her third 
year of the Faculty of Commerce of ( 'hulalongkorn University I was happy to notice that 
both my niece and the girl from Chaiyapoom were very friendly and compassionate wilh one 
another during the ride to Kanjanaburi and back to Bangkok. I hope they had the 
opportunity to learn from one another and to find a way of helping as two women whose 
lives are so different and yet their paths have crossed. I am certain that the same kind of 
disparity and problem exist in every society of the world, flic important question is whether 
or not one learns from one another, and whether or not one acts to improve the situation. 

Conclusion 

Before ending my presentation. I would like to stress, once again what I have earlier 
indicated at the beginning of my paper, that the development of women and the achievement 
of gender equity must not be seen in segregation as “women issue” but should be a part and 
parcel of the larger movement of participatory democracy, partnership, cooperation and 
sustainable development. In this globalized age, the issue is also very complex, dynamic 
and changing, and it has become the global concern of all sectors in the society, and in all 
countries in the world. It can be a personal or private problem, but it is also a social and 
public concern as well. It pervades all aspects of life and has wide-ranging implications. 
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The ultimate goal, however, must be to move towards greater and happier partnership, 
tolerance and happy coexistence between men and women for the sustainability of the future 
of humankind. 

itr ★ ★ 
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Environmental Issues and Considerations 
Affecting Sustainable Development in the Asia-Pacific Region 



Suvit Yodmani 



Introduction 

The Asia and Pacific region extends from Mongolia in the north to New Zealand in 
the south and from the Cook Islands in the east to Iran in the west. It embraces the world’s 
largest ocean, the Pacific, as well as the third largest ocean, the Indian, and a range of 
important seas. It contains three of the largest and most populous countries in the world 
(China, India, and Indonesia), several mountainous and land-locked states (such as Bhutan 
and Nepal), and 22 small archipelagic states, territories, and protectorates. With only 23 per 
cent of the world’s total land area, the region is home to about 58 per cent of the world’s 
population. 

The economies of this region have witnessed high growth rates in the recent past; in 
1994, the total GDP growth was 8.2 per cent. Despite this, poverty persists. Estimates 
indicate that, of the world’s 1.2 billion people who live in absolute poverty (with a per capita 
income of less than US$1 a day), more than two thirds reside in this region. High 
population growth is exerting pressure on the environment and on natural resources. 
Urbanization and industrialization have also had deleterious impacts, leading not only to high 
pollution loads but also social stress. 

The major environmental concerns vary widely across the region but the major issues 
include; 

■ land degradation 

■ deforestation coupled with loss of biodiversity 
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■ declining availability of fresh water and deteriorating water quality, and 

■ the degradation of marine and coastal resources. 

The general recognition in the region is that deforestation, inadequate water supply, 
and water quality need to be addressed on a priority basis. 

In the large megacities of the region, such as Bombay, Bangkok, Jakarta, and Manila, 
air pollution is an increasingly serious problem. The small island states such as Fiji, 
Maldives, and Western Samoa are grappling with solid waste disposal problems with 
irregular and inadequate disposal facilities. Furthermore, the burden on women resulting 
from environmental degradation needs to be recognized. Women are the primary natural 
resource managers in developing countries of Asia and the Pacific, yet this important role 
is often ignored by governments and agencies. They do most of the work to reap lood and 
fuel from the environment to sustain their families. When the environment is degraded, it 
is the women who first feel the crunch. 

In summary, the Asia-Pacific region is today the fastest growing region in the world. 
It is also the largest region in the world, carrying more than half the world’s population. It 
contains a large and diverse range of ecosystems, including deserts, forests, rivers, mountain 
ranges, lakes and the Indian and Pacific Oceans. The forest cover in Asia is the second 
largest in the. world. Two thirds of the world's coral reefs and one third of the world s 
mangroves lie within the region. These constitute a major reservoir of the Earth s natural 
resources, and present a daunting challenge to countries in the region to ensure their 
sustainable use, conservation and environmentally sound management against the backdrop 
of their development imperatives. 



Principal Environmental Challenges 

Population growth and unsustainable patterns of production and consumption are the 
key driving forces that threaten the environment. The resultant pollution and natural resource 
degradation have in turn a negative impact on human health and welfare as well as nature 
itself. Most of the causes of environmental degradation and their effects are contained within 
national borders, However, some of these causes and effects, like energy consumption 
patterns and deforestation, utilization of certain chemicals and marine pollution, have a 
neuative impact on the global atmosphere and oceanic commons and on shared natural 
resources in regions. Furthermore, the globalization of the economy, including trade policies 
and financial flows, may exacerbate environmental changes which take place around the 
world. 
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The intensified and unsustainable demand for land, water, marine and coastal 
resources resulting from the expansion of agriculture and uncontrolled urbanization lead to 
increased degradation of natural ecosystems and erode the life supporting systems that uphold 
human civilization. Caring for natural resources and promoting their sustainable use is an 
essential response of the world community to ensure its own survival and well-being. 

The utilization of inappropriate technologies, and the widespread adoption of 
unsustainable production and consumption patterns, lead to high waste yields, are inefficient 
in the use of renewable resources, and wasteful in the use of energy. The resultant pollution 
and natural resource degradation have in turn a negative impact on human health and welfare 
as well as on nature itself. As the world population grows and resources are taxed beyond 
their carrying capacity, societies, particularly the affluent must strive to establish an 
improved rationality in their consumption patterns and to move towards the adoption of low 
waste, energy efficient technologies. 

Environmental changes and human behaviour result in the prevalence and increase of 
hazardous chemicals and toxic wastes in the environment of burgeoning and deteriorating 
urban areas, and of increasing risk of waterborne and other diseases of environmental 
etiology. Such changes also have adverse effects on economic productivity, health and social 
welfare, including the exacerbation of the negative effects of natural disasters on the poor. 
The relationship between environmental degradation and pollution and human health and 
well-being must continue to be understood at its root cause and preventive measures should 
be strengthened to mitigate negative environmental and social impacts. 

The globalization of the world’s economy, international communications, the 
liberalization of trade, the adoption of worldwide unsustainable consumption model coupled 
with the absence and uneven application of world wide standards, widespread external debt 
and the increasing threats to the atmospheric and oceanic commons - all argue for global 
approaches to understand the relationship between trade and economic policies and the 
environment, and for the establishment of global and regional accords and policies to respond 
to environmental challenges on a planetary scale. 

UNEP has a major responsibility to identify and assess environmental issues of 
common concern, alert the world community to these issues, induce their resolution through 
international cooperation and provide policy guidance for the direction and coordination of 
environmental programmes within the United Nations System. 
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UNEP’s Responses 



A special session of the UN General Assembly was held in late June of this year in 
New York. Governments, environmental organizations and others gathered at the UN 
Headquarters for the "Earth Summit Plus Five", a special session of the General Assembly 
held to review and appraise where the world stands in realizing the goals set out five years 
ago at the Earth Summit in Rio- otherwise known as the UN Conference on Environment and 
Development (UNCED). The meeting also marked the 25 years which have passed since the 
UN Conference on the Human Environment was held in Stockholm. It was following this 
conference that UNEP was created. 

In assessing progress since UNCED, the General Assembly agreed that education 
increases human welfare and is thus a decisive factor in enabling people to become 
productive and responsible members of society. Thus a fundamental prerequisite for 
sustainable development is an adequately financed and effective educational system at all 
levels. The core themes of education for sustainability include lifelong learning, 
interdisciplinary education, partnerships, multicultural education, and empowerment. 

The General Assembly noted that, even in nations with strong education systems, 
there is a need to reorient education, awareness and training to increase widespread 
understanding, critical analysis and support for sustainable development. Education for a 
sustainable future should also engage a wide spectrum of institutions and sectors, including 
but not limited to business/industry, international organizations, youth, professional 
organizations, NGOs, higher education, government, educators and foundations. 

Further to that point, the General Assembly made special note that it is necessary to 
support and strengthen universities and other academic centres in promoting cooperation 
among them, particularly between those from developing and developed countries. This 
recommendation, along with many others, was in response to the General Assembly 
concluding that, five years after UNCED, the state of the global environment continues to 
deteriorate. This is documented in the Global Environment Outlook 1997 prepared by UNEP 
and published this year. 

Some progress has been made in terms of institutional development, international 
consensus building, public participation and private-sector actions. As a result, a number of 
countries have succeeded in curbing pollution and slowing the rate of resource degradation. 
Overall, however, trends are worsening. Many polluting emissions, notably of toxic 
substances, greenhouse gases and waste, continue to rise. In some industrialized countries 
emissions are, however, decreasing. 
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Marginal progress has been made in addressing unsustainable production and 
consumption patters. Insufficient progress has also been identified in the field of 
environmentally sound management and adequate control of transboundary movements of 
hazardous and radioactive wastes. Many countries undergoing rapid economic growth and 
urbanization are also experiencing increasing levels of air and water pollution, with 
accumulating impacts on human health. 

Acid rain and transbouridary air pollution, once considered a problem only in the 
industrialized countries, are increasingly becoming a problem in many developing regions. 
In many poorer regions of the world, persistent poverty is contributing to accelerated 
degradation of natural resources. Desertification has spread. In countries seriously affected 
by drought and or desertification, especially those in Africa, their agricultural productivity, 
among others, is uncertain and continues to decline, thereby hampering their efforts to 
achieve sustainable development. 

Inadequate and unsafe water supplies are affecting an increasing number of people 
worldwide, aggravating problems of ill health and food insecurity among the poor. 
Conditions in natural habitats and fragile ecosystems, including mountain ecosystems, are still 
deteriorating in all regions of the world, resulting in diminishing biological diversity. At the 
global level, renewable resources, particularly freshwater, forests, topsoil and marine fish 
stocks continue to be used at rates beyond their viable rates of regeneration; without 
improved management this situation is clearly unsustainable. 

Given this, we have no option other than to rapidly implement the process of long- 
term sustainable development as defined by die Harth Summit s Agenda 21. The definition 
of sustainable development which I use often is the one which appeared in the 1992 issue of 
Nature and Resources which locates the source of development goals at the level of 
individuals and communities. It states: 

"Sustainable development is a process focused on people and societies . how they 
define needs with reference to their own goals and the goals they share as members of 
communities and nations. It is in stark contrast to development approaches that have focused 
on resources for exploitation as a means of short -term wealth generation. It also casts doubt 
on measures of economic performance that assume social goods automatically follow 
economic development and that environmental consequences can onlv be tackled after the 
fact. " 



Since UNCED, many meetings and other events have reaffirmed the importance of 
sustainable development. While political reaffirmations remain important, such generic 
statements did not emphasize sufficiently the critical nature or the urgency of (he issues. The 
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special session of the General Assembly saw parties and stakeholders in sustainable 
development not only reaffirm the commitments made at Rio, but pledge to honour these 
commitments in tangible ways. Hopefully we have seen the beginnings of a bridge being 
built between the North and South, along with a real commitment to sustainable development. 

UNEP has acquired a wealth of expertise and experience in a number of key areas 
relating to the environment, in the quarter of a century since UNEP was established 
following the Stockholm Conference held in 1972. From the very beginning UNEP 
advocated a system of interacting relationships that extend through all sectors of activity and 
an integrated approach to environment and development. UNEP has therefore sought and 
continues to seek partnerships with other Agencies and bodies within the United Nations 
system as well as with other inter-governmental and non-governmental organizations, which 
possess complementary knowledge, skills and delivery capabilities. We are also making a 
particular effort to enhance the participation of the public and private sectors, the academic 
and scientific communities, youth, women and other community groups in our work. This 
participatory approach, so essential for work in the area of environment and development, 
has on the one hand helped to avoid duplication of effort and resources, and on the other, 
made the programmes more effective and needs-responsive. 

UNEP has built up strong partnerships with bodies such as the Asian Development 
Bank (ADB), International Centre for Integrated Mountain Development (ICIMOD), 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) Secretariat, Mekong River Commission, 
South Asia Cooperative Environment Programme (SACEP) and the South Pacific Regional 
Environment Programme (SPREP). 

The second strategic element of UNEP’s programme is regional delivery. The 
benefits of regionalisation of UNEP’s Programme are self-evident. It provides for more 
realistic and balanced assessment of needs, more reliable regional inputs to global 
envirohmental sensing and assessment, greater cost-effectiveness of programmes, enhanced 
monitoring capabilities, mobilization of partners at regional and national levels so essential 
for effective programme delivery. Closer collaboration with regional and national bodies 
have inspired several creative and innovative programmes in the Asia Pacific region some 
of which would be of particular interest to this august audience: 

As you know, UNEP completed the first Global Environmental Outlook (GEO) earlier 
this year. The report received wide publicity and praise from governments for its substantive 
content, regional orientation and the global environmental outlook that the report pointed to. 
Building on the success of GEO I, UNEP has now embarked on the preparation of GEO II. 
Some twenty specialized collaborating centres, including six from Asia and the Pacific will 
make contributions to the report. 



Industrialization, as you well know, is the backbone of the rapid economic growth of 
countries in the Asia-Pacific region. Many difficult and challenging environmental problems 
have arisen in the region transcending national boundaries, in areas such as air pollution and 
acid rain, energy related problems, growing demands on exploitation and use of natural 
resources, and the generation and safe disposal of industrial hazardous wastes. These are all 
high priority areas of UNEP’s programme of work in the region. 

Several initiatives have been taken to address these. For example, an initiative was 
taken in Beijing and Beihai, one of China’s Industrial cities in the South East of the country, 
with the participation of senior officials from the eight rapidly industrializing countries to 
share each others’ experiences in the strengthening of the industrial management regimes to 
meet this growing challenge. Then very recently, yet another initiative was taken to bring 
together the management of the Industrial Estates in countries in the Asia Pacific region so 
that they could learn from each other and through experts in the field from the industrialized 
countries, ways and means of managing the ever increasing investment in primary and 
manufacturing industries in countries in the region. 

Another innovative step recently taken by UNEP’s Regional Office for Asia and the 
Pacific is to organize, in partnership with perhaps the most prestigious post-graduate institute 
on technology in the region - the Asian Institute of Technology in Bangkok, Thailand, a 
course on Applied Environmental Management, conducted by the professional staff at the 
regional office. Among the subjects covered in this Post-Graduate course are. Environment 
and Industry, Environmental Law, Environmental Education and Training. Environmental 
Comminication, Environmental Assessment and Environmental Economies. 

One of the most difficult areas requiring urgent attention is the strengthening of the 
implementation of environmental regulation in countries in the region. Most of the countries 
have taken significant steps to reinforce their legal and institutional regimes in the years 
following UNCED, and UNEP can take some justifiable pride in the contribution that it has 
made to this process through its Environmental Law programme in over seventy countries 
across the continental frontiers of Asia and the Pacific, Africa and Latin America, and more 
recently in several countries with economies in transition. Yet, enforcement of existing laws 
and regulations remains a major challenge. To address this issue UNEP took yet another 
ground-breaking step when in collaboration with the South Asia Cooperative Environment 
programme (SACEPjand with financial support of the Government of Norway, a Symposium 
was organized on the Role of the Judiciary in promoting Sustainable Development. It 
attracted the participation of Judges from the region at the highest level, including the Chief 
Justices and other supreme Court Justices as well as the Vice President of the International 
Court of Justice. The symposium was hailed by the Judges as a very important initiative to 
enhance the involvement of the judiciaries at all levels in the implementation of 



environmental law at international and national levels and thereby accelerate progress towards 
the realization of the goals of sustainable development. 

Education, as we are all aware, plays a pivotal role. It helps set the parameters of 
future action to help restore our planet and prevent further ecological deterioration. 
Education offers our best bet for the future, because education shapes the future. It nurtures 
the minds of young and old alike, broadening our understanding of the linkages that 
determine our global environment. 

Education is not, however, confined to class-rooms. Environmental education touches 
everyone, from primary school to university students, to adult education, the education of 
policy-makers, industrialists, financiers, lawyers — in fact all segments of society. In short, 
education helps orchestrate environmental action from grassroots activities to the highest 
levels of national and international policy. Experience shows that by engaging the people, 
by helping them to make informed choices, durable foundations are laid for future 
generations. 

The Network on Environmental Training at the Tertiary Level in Asia-Pacific, or 
NETTLAP as it is commonly called, is a UNEP ROAP initiative designed to enhance the 
capacity of tertiary institutions in the Asia Pacific region to meet the education and training 
demands associated with efforts to achieve sustainable development in the region. Tertiary 
institutions are key players in ensuring that decision makers and others in the public and 
private sectors will be better equipped to make optimal policy and management judgments 
regarding natural resources, people and the environment. 

By "training the trainers" of both the current and future environmental managers, 
NETTLAP capitalises on an opportunity with a large cost-benefit ratio. 

UNEP has a strategic role in environmental training and education. UNEP’s support 
for environmental capacity building, including human resources development, is achieved, 
in part, through partnerships. These include those we have with UNESCO at the 
international level and those with many key players at the regional and national levels. 

We believe that training and other professional development programmes should be 
implemented within the framework of sustainable development, thereby allowing attention 
to also be paid to economic and social issues as well as environmental concerns. This will 
help capture the balanced and integrated approach that is so fundamentally important. 

Several other creative and innovative measures taken in recent times by UNEP include 
the Green Hotels Programme, the Youth Environmental Ambassadors programme and a 
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programme directed at galvanizing women’s groups in the Asia Pacific region to address 
major environmental problems that they face in their urban or rural settings. 

UNEP’s restructured programme, adopted at the 18th Session of its Governing 
Council held two months ago, is designed to respond to the needs of governments in the 
region. Partnership, coordination. and regional delivery are the principal strategic elements 
of the new integrated programme, which is needs-driven and emphasizes results, rather than 
accomplishment of tasks. The programme as a whole aims, on this basis, to respond to four 
principal environmental challenges, namely, sustainable management and use of natural 
resources, sustainable production and consumption, a better environment for human health 
and well being and globalization trends and the environment. Capacity building is an integral 
part of each of these four responses and also constitutes the major thrust of the activities of 
the fifth cluster relating to global and regional servicing and support. 

UNEP’s Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific aims at underlining the catalytic and 
coordinating role of UNEP and its Governing Council’s responsibilities for promoting 
international cooperation in the field of environment. It also provides policy guidance for 
environmental programmes within the United Nations system. The Regional Office gives 
technical advice and assistance, and fellowship awards; promotes environmental awareness; 
implements technical cooperation projects under trust funds; supports UNEP-implemented 
or UNEP-coordinated projects and provides inputs and support for activities of other UN 
agencies, international organisations and regional and national bodies. 



Conclusion 

The challenges facing us in the next millennium are not distant problems. They are 
not problems for governments or international agencies alone. They are human issues. We 
cannot forget that — the human dimension — when talking about "Health, Environment and 
Education". The challenges we face have been caused by human action — by short-sighted, 
greedy and misguided action. They will be solved by humans — by individuals, families, 
communities, as well as by governments. You, among countless others, have a responsibility 
to use your intellect to help save our world. 

I am hopeful that my presentation today has done more than simply raised your 
awareness regarding environmental issues and the responses of the UN system to the many 
challenges we face. My intention was also to suggest the pathways we must take in order 
to reach the necessary, but elusive, goal of sustainable development. 
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RE-ENGINEERING EDUCATION FOR SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT: 
INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN THAILAND 

Rung Kaewdang 



• Introduction 

In. Confucianism there is a saying, “For the nation’s one-year plan, grow plants; 
for the ten-year plan, grow trees; but for the one hundred-year plan, educate people.” No 
one can deny that education has been, and will be, the most important mechanism for 
sustainable development. 

Thailand has long perceived education as a driving force for the economic and 
social development of the nation. Since the greatest education reform in the reign of 
King Chulalongkom over one hundred years ago, the school has become the sole institute 
monopolizing the education operation of the whole country. However, along with the 
changing times, school education has brought about the phenomena of “desolation” in 
education. With much value placed on memorizing rather than creativity and expression, 
school education is seen as a main cause for students’ distress in learning, which leads to 
a variety of ill effects such as drugs, suicide, school drop-out. For most students, 
homework, reading, exams are all troublesome burdens. 

School has become an antagonist in views of various educators. In “The World 
Crisis in Education” Philip Coombs mentioned school’s limitation and its responsibility 
for political and socio- economic problems. He also predicted that in the future society 
there will be a strong demand for lifelong education with non-forma! education and 
informal education playing more important roles than school education. Peter Drucker 
also pointed out that, in the future, technology will radically change the role of school. 
According to Bill Gates, the potentiality of technology will allow people more access to 
education and enable tailor-made or self-directed learning. 

In order to cope with the dramatic change, many countries launched education 
reform to gear the education system toward the 21 st century . Thailand’s education is no 
exception. The Office of the National Education Commission (ONEC), as Thailand’s 
central agency for educational planning and policy development, has conducted research 
to initiate possible education reform. 

• Reengineering Education as Educational Innovation 



While Education Innovation contains the key words such as introducing new 
things and making changes for improving the efficiency of education. Reengineering 
Education means “Rethinking the fundamentals of education and redesign new learning 
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process which will bring great change and yield dramatic results in education with 
measurable indicators in terms of leamers’s achievement or quality, efficiency of 
teaching staff and education administration”. 

• Innovations in Education Reform of Thailand 

On behalf of the ONEC researchers, I would like to present some innovations 
stemming from the proposal for education reform of Thailand in two categories: 
reengineering education and reengineering bureaucracy. Both initiatives are based 
on “rethink” and “redesign”. Firstly, the concept of reengineering education is illustrated 
as follows: 
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In reengineering education for sustainable development the first thing to think of 
is vision and hope for education in the future. To begin with, let’s look ahead for a 
challenging and mission-driven Vision of Education. In ten years from now, with our 
every possible effort, education for Thailand is envisioned to be world-class in terms of 
both quantity and quality. As a learning society, education will be provided not only in 
school, but available everywhere: in families, historical sites, museums, communities, 
working places, public libraries, learning centers, technology etc. Thai people will have 
more access to diverse educational services responsive to their needs. Every individual 
has the right to quality education (Education for All) and all stakeholders will unite 
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together in functioning as educational agents providing education (All for Education). 
The ultimate goals of education reform are to bring about a happy life, a warm family, 
and a strong and healthy community. All of these hopes are contained in our 8 th National 
Education Development Plan (1997-2001). 



• The Revolutionary View of Learners 

Until now, learners have received least recognition from the system. They are 
perceived as just receivers of education. Teaching and learning activities are designed by 
teachers according to what they deem appropriate. From the teachers' view, students 
have to attend classes for they cannot learn by themselves without the instruction from 
teachers. 

In a new paradigm, however, learners are the supreme clients of an educational 
system, who can expect excellent educational services from us. Most of all, they have 
their right to quality education as provided by law. With one hundred billion cerebral 
(10 11 ) cells, and with the help of technology they possess high potential to learn by 
themselves. We should, therefore, change our view of learners from X theory to Y 
theory. The real reorientation of education is the recognition of the learners as active 
agents in the learning process. Thus, revolutionizing teachers’ views towards learners is 
a necessary prerequisite for the child-centered learning process. 

• The Revolutionary View of the Teaching-Learning Process 

In most classrooms, there are more teaching than learning activities. As 
mentioned, memory-oriented learning not only hinders critical thinking development but 
also causes distress among learners. How can we tranform stressful education into 
happy learning? 

ONEC has developed theories of Happy Learning, Participatory Learning, 
Thinking Process Development, Aesthetic Value Development, and Character and 
Morality Development. Our researchers have redesigned and experimented learning 
activities in accordance to the above theories and transmitted them to teachers from 
concerned educational network. The full implementation of these innovations is expected 
by this coming academic year. 

• The Changing Roles of Teachers 

From time immemorial, Thai teachers had been highly worshipped and referred 
to as “god-like sophists”. Experts of any knowledge and skill could be recognized as 
teachers, who received no salary but high respect. With the birth of teacher training 
colleges, there were still outstanding and talented teachers recruited into the teaching 
profession. However, because of the oversupply of teachers in the past decades and low 
payment, the teaching profession gained less recognition and popularity. 
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While struggling for their status, amid the rapid change in technology, teachers 
found their instructional roles challenged. In the information age, teachers are no longer 
the sole source of knowledge, the center of the classroom, or the ones who deliver 
knowledge to students. New developments in information technology such as computer- 
aided learning, interactive video, and internet provide more variety of learning 
opportunity for students. Accordingly, tomorrows’ teachers are expected to tremendously 
change their roles from ordinary tellers to planners, facilitators, and advisors. 

To enhance teachers’ potentiality and to revitalize their role and dignity, ONEC 
initiated the “National Teacher Award Project’’, which will select excellent teachers to 
be models for the teacher reform network. The “National Teacher Award” winners will 
be additionally paid per month, reassigned with educational research work, and supervise 
and train others in the teacher reform network. Hopefully, this project will restore the 
popularity of the teaching profession and maintain outstanding and talented teachers in 
their teaching career. 

» Returning Education to Family 

In former times, the family played an important role in education ranging from 
language, literature, morality, agriculture, to domestic manufacture, but such functions 
were later dominated by schools after the adoption of the modem educational system. 

One of the proposals for reengineering education is to revolutionize the role of the 
family in education with the belief that parents are the best teachers whose love and 
concern for their children are far greater than any teachers in the world. According to 
medical findings, the first three years of childhood are the most influential period for 
personality development. Thus, appropriate rearing by parents is necessary in order to 
cultivate desirable fundamentals for the rest of the child’s life. 

Realizing the significance of parents’ role in education, ONEC is co-operating 
with related agencies in planning to launch the “Parents as First Teachers” project for 
parents of 0-3 year old children. Furthermore, for school age children, three models of 
family-school partnership are suggested. 

Model I Families organize education themselves. In the case where the family 
socio-economic status allows, total responsibility for providing education to the child 
can be bom by the family. Utilization of Competency-based Examinations and other 
standardized tests will help ensure the quality of education given by family. 

Model II The family and the school share the teaching responsibility. By 
registering at school, certain subjects can be taught in the family such as home 
enonomics, plantation, traditional arts and handicrafts etc. In this case, the system of 
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transferring learning experiences in family is required so that it can be recognized as 
equivalent to credits in school. 

Model MI Partial involvement of the family is another alternative. Parents can 
participate in school activities, give comments and necessary suggestions concerning 
their child’s education through meetings, school visits, and so on. 

In all cases, nevertheless, parental education and training is necessary so that the 
proposed project and models can be accurately materialized. 

• Return of Local Wisdom to Education 

Local wisdom, the technique or knowledge developed accumulated for years by 
Thai original thinking, enabling people to live happily in accordance with the changing 
environment, is the most valuable national treasure. After the modernization of education 
over one hundred years ago, Thai education has adopted western knowledge, omitting 
traditional education especially local wisdom such as herb-based traditional medical 
treatment, multi-dimensional agriculture, traditional arts and literature, environmental 
protection and management. Since then, the relationship between school and community 
has gradually been tom apart. School education is blamed for not responding to learners’ 
way of life and society. 

In reengineering education, we need to restore long-time forgotten local wisdom 
and bring it back to education in all forms - formal, nonformal, informal. In my opinion, 
as the sole organizer of education, school always demands more personnel and budget. 
In spite of this, school education is not responsive to learners’ ways of life, social and 
economic conditions, and the needs of community. Local wisdom exists in any 
community. Revitalization of local wisdom in education will help solve problems of 
shortage of teachers and budget. Most of all, students will be able to learn from real 
experts, real situations, and the natural environment. 

To materialize this idea, ONEC has proposed the policy of adding local wisdom 
in all its forms at all levels of education. Moreover, it is necessary to respect and place 
high value on local wisdom experts, provide them with equivalence to certificated 
teachers in terms of the career ladder, privileges, payment, and fringe benefits. 

• Decentralization in Education Administration 

The school is the most important institute in the educational system because it is 
in school that teaching-learning activities occur. At present, it is generally admitted that 
centralization prevents schools from exercising decision-making power in both 
instruction and administration. 
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Several research findings have suggested that decision-making power concerning 
instruction and administration should be properly delegated to schools, but the 
suggestions have never been adequately responded. 

Reengineering education aims to suggest that School-based Management, the 
administrative innovations adopted in many countries has a possibility for 
implementation in Thai schools. School-based management involves the participation of 
concerned stakeholders in the form of a Board of Trustees, including teachers, parents, 
principals, local authorities, and other community representatives. In addition, 
networking cooperation among schools, religious institutes, the community, families, the 
working place, public and private agencies is required to strengthen the local autonomy of 
school administration. 

• Reorganizing the Ministry of Education and Departments 

With the centralization of educational administration, the hierarchy and time- 
consuming procedures, education encounters the problems of red tape, weakened local 
education authorities, and even political threat from top of the system. 

ONEC, therefore, suggests that by minimizing the Ministry of Education, by 
entrusting it with only the functions of policy and planning, setting national educational 
goals, standards, and evaluation, and delegating the practical details to local education 
authority and schools, it would reduce unnecessary procedures and make the Ministry 
more efficient. 

• Process of Reengineering Education for Sustainable Development 



The experience of success in education reform in various countries reflects the 
findings that, to retain the sustainability of the education reform, the promulgation of 
laws is required. ONEC is thus planning a strategy to secure the possible implementation 
of education reform in Thailand which includes the appointment of the Education Reform 
Committee, research study on related matters for education reform, the enactment of an 
Education Reform Act, and public hearings and the participation of concerned 
stakeholders. 

• Reengineering Corporation 

Compared with private sectors in business and industry, education lags behind in 
terms of efficiency both in content and the management process, especially bureaucracy, 
with a centralization and hierarchy which do not cope with the changing world. In my 
opinion, reengineering education will bring about quality education and reengineering 
corporations will facilitate the efficiency of the administration of any educational 
agencies. 
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Not only the Ministry of Education but also local education authorities and 
schools need to be reengineered for the efficiency of their educational services. Again 
rethinking and redesign are the most significant elements for the reengineering process. 
They should start with a powerful and challenging vision for great change for the future. 
Clarifying the main tasks and introducing privatization if necessary, redesigning, a one- 
stop service for the work process, retooling by utilization of technology, establishing 
performance indicators, reorganization by downsizing, and retraining of personnel will 
eventually produce change and efficiency in dramatic terms. 

• Reengineering Education for Sustainable Development 



How can reengineering education lead to Sustainable Development? Firstly, 
reengineering education will undoubtedly enable “The development responsive to the 
needs of people without destroying the future developmental potentiality”. (UNESCO). 
Secondly, it will enable “The process to achieve objectives in economic, social, and 
environmental terms” (Sustainable Development Research Institute). 



Furthermore, in reengineering education, learners will be more self-contained and 
assisted in self-directed learning. Reengineering education will revolutionize educational 
views and concepts, especially the change of significance: from education to learning, 
from suppliers to demanders, from administrators to learners, etc. More participation 
from the family in education, balancing modem education and local wisdom, 
empowering teachers, school autonomy, downsizing the Ministry and reengineering 
concerned corporation for efficiency in educational services will lead to our desired 
education - quality education which is responsive to the needs of learners, communities 
and the nation. 



We ONEC researchers and network members, are proud of our innovations in 
the reengineering of education in Thailand and would like to share our opinions with 
everyone so that the 21 st century will witness not only world competition but also friendly 
co-operation for peace and prosperity in the region. Thus, “in education reform we trust”. 
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INNOVATION IN EDUCATIONAL DECENTRALISATION 
A New Zealand Case Study 

Anne Meade 



Introduction . 

Some say it all started with the state sector reforms of the 1980s. Somesay it 
came from Treasury’s brief to the incoming Government in 1987. Some say it all started 
with the setting up of a taskforce to review education administration in mid- 1987. All 
have some truth. Whichever, ... the actual education reforms began when the New 
Zealand Government agreed on a set of policies which were published in a booklet called 
Tomorrow’s Schools in mid- 1988. Although that booklet focused primarily on schools, 
the policy changes relating to structures, roles and powers of most institutions in the 
education system were so radical that the Tomorrow’s Schools reforms affected 
everything. The Tomorrow’s Schools reforms were more comprehensive than the other 
two reform documents: Before Five, and Learning for Life. They made self-management 
in all educational institutions an inevitability. 

Policy development and passage 

The path followed for the formulation of the reform policies was similar to that 
followed in many Western countries. A green paper was prepared, put out for discussion 
for a period of time, then the Government formulated its final policy and promulgated it 
in a white paper, from which legislation was drafted, debated, and passed. 

However, there were departures from tradition. Some of these included the 
appointments of nor Government chairmen for the Taskforce, and for the Working Party 
on Post-Compulsory Education and Training. The one for early childhood care and 
education was headed by an official - me. Another departure was that there were a 
number of community representatives on them. 

A list of the green papers and white papers is provided below, with the dates of their 
release. 

Green paper White paper 

Administering for Excellence (May 
1 988) Tomorrow’s Schools (August 1 988) 

Report on Post Compulsory Education & Training Learning for 

Life, One & Two 
(July 

1 988) (February & August 

j 989) 

Education to Be More (August 1988) 



Before Five 



(February 1989) 

It can be seen that a very condensed time-frame was followed. The average time 
between releasing a green paper for consultation and making hugely significant decisions 
was five months. The whole set of decisions to transform the system was finalised in a 
year. 

Then the detailed work was done by many different working groups. Final 
policies were approved by Cabinet, drafted as legislation and passed by Parliament. Not 
all policies in the white papers survived these processes initially, although some have 
been implemented subsequently. Reform legislation was passed in 1989, 1990 and 1991 . 

The Tomorrow’s Schools policies. The terms of reference of the schools 
Taskforce included the concepts of the Department of Education delegating many 
responsibilities and of governing bodies of educational institutions having increased 
powers and responsibilities. 

The Taskforce identified several weaknesses in the system at that time: 

1 . Overcentralisation of decision making; 

2. Complexity; 

3. Lack of information and choice; 

4. Lack of effective management practices; 

5. Feelings of powerlessness. 

They reached the conclusion that radical change was required. They 

recommended a delegation of responsibilities in excess of all expectations. Key 
recommendations in the green paper were, 

“The basic unit of our proposed administrative structure is the individual learning 
institution. Each institution will be under the overall policy control of a board of trustees 
- while the day-to-day control of the institution and the implementation of the policy will 
be the responsibility of the principal. The principal will be the professional leader of the 
institution and will be responsible to the board.” 

“Each institution will have a board of trustees responsible for the broad policy 
objectives and the efficient and effective running of the school. The board will be 
responsive to community educational needs and to set programmes and courses to meet 
them, within national objectives. ... Their broad responsibilities are ... for the institution’s 
charter, for staffing, for allocation of funds, and for building maintenance.” 

(Department of Education, 1988a, p.45). 

The green paper recommended an administrative structure at the centre 
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“for determining overall policy, for allocating bulk grants to those institutions, 
and for monitoring the system as a whole. Broadly speaking, the administrative system at 
the centre will be required to provide sound policy advice to the Government, to be 
capable of efficiency and effectively implementing those policies, and to provide accurate 
information about the outcomes of the policies,” (Ibid., p.57). 

It said that at the centre there should be: 

* an Education Policy Council (never established), 

* a Ministry of Education, 

* a Review and Audit Agency (now called the Education Review 
Office), and 

* a Parent Advocacy Agency (disestablished in 1 991 ). 

Other functions and services provided by the o|d Department of Education and 
regional Education Boards were to be provided either by new agencies being established, 
or by fully or semi-privatised companies, with most funds being transferred to the 
learning institutions to purchase the services. 

The Tomorrow’s Schools (1988) policies adopted most of these 
recommendations, although there was less privatisation than the green paper promoted. 
Instead, a range of agencies (Crown-owned entities) were established, for example, to 
provide special education services. 

The Before Five policies 

Early childhood care and education (ECE), complementary to the home, has been 
supported by the State for over 80 years in New Zealand. By 1988, ECE was provided by 
around 20 types of organisation, using 26 different funding formulae, with grants from a 
range of government departments. However, availability, accessibility and affordability 
of ECE varied from community to community, and from service to service. The State 
was seldom the direct provider; and has progressively withdrawn further in recent years. 
Most services are provided by community groups or private enterprise. These 
community groups have provided important training for parents’ subsequent involvement 
in schools. 

There has been strong support for ECE for decades in New Zealand from the 
community as well as Governments. Support has been strengthened following research 
findings which show that the community as a whole benefits when children begin school 
feeling good about themselves, and with a sound foundation in literacy, numeracy, 
language, social and physical skills. The community as a whole also benefits when 
parents can gain confidence in their parenting skills through ECE. 
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The Before Five policies placed considerable emphasis on the concept of equity. 
The policies aimed to improve access for families who were missing out by increasing the 
number of services, and improving quality, at affordable prices. 

The policies, not unexpectedly, endorsed the new education structures and other 
policies in Tomorrow’s Schools. Some variations were necessary because early 
childhood services are mostly NGOs, the units are small with fairly rapid turnover of 
families and workers, and the children are at a particularly vulnerable stage. Another 
agency was added to the education system: the Early Childhood Development Unit. 
Funding is via grants-in-aid to services in the form of bulk funds (on same per child, per 
hour basis for chartered services), discretionary grants to assist not-for-profit groups get 
established, and a fees subsidies for low-income families. 

The policies did not require chartered services to provide parent education, which 
was one of the recommendations of the working party. 

As most early childhood services were already self-managing, there were not 
many changes to services as a consequence of the Before Five policies. However, there 
were many changes for them - in terms of relationships with Government, bureaucratic 
activity, and increased funding. 

The Learning for Life policies 

Post compulsory education and training (PCET) in New Zealand means education 
and training beyond the age of 15 (from 1998, beyond the age of 16). The- main 
difficulties of the old structures were said to be: lack of equity amongst institutions, 
uncoordinated policy advice, and failure to attract a wide range of students. 



The principal features of reform policies decided by the Government were: 

* more decentralised decision-making, particularly for polytechnics and 
colleges of education, to make them more like universities, 

* the Ministry of Education’s policy function would be more comprehensive 
and cover education and training, 

* a new mechanism of funding, based on an Equivalent Full-time Student 
(EFTS) formulae, and an expansion to include State funding to private 
providers, 

* changes to funding the research and scholarship functions of tertiary 
education institutions. 
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* the establishment of a New Zealand Qualifications Authority to provide an 
across-the-board approach to validating national qualifications in schools, 
PCET institutions and industry, 

* the establishment of an Education and Training Support Agency, and a 
Careers agency, 

* the abolition of other bodies replaced by the three new agencies, and 

* mechanisms intended to minimise barriers to access for under-represented 
groups (such as student loans). 

More places, greater accountability, a rationalisation of courses and resource 
allocation, maximising the potential of members of society, responsiveness to industry 
and the wider community, and vocational up-skilling were included in the aims of these 
reforms. 

The changes to the central structures in themselves amounted to huge system 
change. The policies opened doors for private providers of PCET to be officially 
recognised and receive Government subsidies. As well, the internal changes required 
within state educational institutions were huge. A number of accountability mechanisms 
were included in the subsequent education legislation, including charters which require 
institutions to honour the Treaty giving Maori special rights. Government appointments 
to governing bodies, and legislative prescriptions about management (e g., in the State 
Sector Act, 1988; the Public Finance Act, 1989; the Employment Contracts Act, 1991). 
The Government continues to make decisions annually about how many EFTS it will 
fund per tertiary institution, and what proportion of the cost per student it will subsidise 
(sinking over recent years to approximately 75 per cent). 

Commentary 

The initial reforms described above were mostly focused on administrative and 
resourcing changes. A key concept has been “choice”. Commentators have made the 
point that choice for some can be at the expense of others. The combination of a 
fragmented system, choice, and self-management of institutions means education has 
taken on the characteristics of a commodity in the market place. Competition is seen by 
the critics to have shifted the emphasis away from “voice” options - students and families 
(and employers) now influence institutions by enrolling, leaving (or employing 
graduates), and less often by working within them and using democratic means to effect 
change. In my view, that criticism has more validity in the PCET and secondary schools 
sector. The schools sector, on the other hand, has had an increase in democratic 
participation through the Boards of Trustees having considerably more decision-making 
powers. Parents now have ready access to the main decision-makers: Trustees. Maori 
parents have successfully pressed for changes to set up'bi-lingual units in schools, or to 
establish Maori immersion schools. 
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Growth in places has been another feature of the 1990s. In the early childhood 
sector, much of the growth can be attributed to the reforms. There was an increase in 
places of 95 per cent in 10 years from 1986 to 1996. The biggest increases have been in 
nga kohanga reo (Maori language nests). Pacific Island early childhood centres, 
playgroups and childcare centres. The former two indicate greater equity for ethnic 
minority groups, while the last reflects changes to the role of women in New Zealand. In 
the schools sector, demographic change (increases in birth rates in the late 1980s, and 
immigration in the 1990s), has resulted in sizeable roll increases. In the PCET sector, 
growth in state tertiary institutions can only occur when Government permits. There has 
been a steady increase in EFTS in the last decade. As well, there are now over 800 
private training establishments of varying sizes offering PCET courses. Both types of 
institutions are enrolling more Maori and other ethnic minorities than in past decades. 
More equitable access is occurring. 

Subsequent policy changes 

Subsequent policy changes during this decade have been mainly focused on 
curriculum and qualifications. A new New Zealand Curriculum Framework for schools 
was promulgated in 1993, the same year that draft early childhood curriculum guidelines 
were released. Since then, several curriculum statements for specific learning areas have 
been promulgated (mathematics, science and English are official, and technology and the 
social sciences are a draft). The official early childhood curriculum was finalised in 
1996. A large-scale programme of in-service training for teachers on these curricula in 
both sectors is under way. Each curriculum area is being developed and published in 
English and Maori, reflecting the bi-cultural nature of New Zealand. • 

A New Zealand Qualifications Framework is also being introduced. Put simply, 
this Framework is to place all national qualifications (including school educational 
qualifications) onto one linked framework. Schools can offer vocational qualifications 
courses, and PCET institutions may now offer national school-level Certificates. The 
component parts of all qualifications are units expressed in terms of the competencies a 
“graduate” should demonstrate. There is no direct association between the unit standards 
and curricula for qualifications. Therefore, all training providers (on-job, or in schools 
and PCET institutions) have had to re-design their curriculum and courses, especially the 
assessment processes and criteria, to demonstrate a match between competencies, units 
and qualifications. 

Industries and key stakeholders contribute to the design of units of greatest 
interest to them. Industries and the New Zealand Qualifications Authority decide how 
many units at what level will constitute a particular qualification. In addition, whole 
qualifications are placed on levels within the National Qualifications Framework. The 
universities, with no directive to the contrary by Government, have thus far resisted 
transforming degrees into the format described above. Some polytechnics and colleges of 
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education, however, have recently had their degrees recognised and placed on the 
Qualifications Framework. 

The net effect is that all those interested in education and training have been 
drawn into reviewing course curriculum, units, assessment approaches and processes, and 
qualifications levels. It has been a huge endeavour adding to the work-loads of teachers 
and managers of educational institutions in the midst of the structural changes described 
earlier. The group which has been most affected by the introduction of both the New 
Zealand Curriculum and the National Qualifications Framework is secondary schools, 
especially at the senior secondary level. Compulsory secondary education is also being 
extended a year from 1998. 

Settlement? 

The levels of acceptance of these policy changes vary by sector, and across time. 
There are few people who would want to go back to the pre-1989 systems. Yet, few are 
very satisfied with the current arrangements, even though there is mostly a high level of 
satisfaction with specific education institutions. Eighty-two percent of parents surveyed 
by Wylie (1997) were generally happy with the quality of their child’s school. In the early 
childhood sector, the most contentious area is staff qualifications. As well, the level of 
Government funding is of concern to practically all organisations. In the schools sector, 
NZCER surveys (eg, Wylie, 1997), indicate good support for the curriculum reforms 
providing they are paced with due acknowledgement of high work-loads. Workloads and 
the adequacy of levels of funding are reported as major concerns. These appear to 
contribute to staffing shortages for classroom teachers and principals. That author 
concludes that, 

“School self management did bring new energy and focus into primary schools, ... 
[and] teachers and principals have paid more attention to what they do, and why. Many 
principals and teachers do see positive gains for children.” (Ibid., p.ix) 

In the tertiary sector, competition between educational institutions is intensifying 
and financial viability is worrying some. There are various aspects of the qualifications 
policies which have been the subject of much criticism over recent years. Some are seen 
as policy design issues, some as policy implementation issues. There is scepticism about 
whether one intended outcome of the PCET reform - increased levels of skill in our 
workforce - is being achieved. 

The number of issues and level of concerns have been sufficiently great in the 
PCET sector for the Government to review the PCET policies again. The 1990 reforms 
appear not to be sustainable, and yet the thrust of very recent proposals do little to allay 
the disquiet about equity issues and the tiers of quality which have emerged in recent 
years. Three new green papers have been released in recent months on: tertiary 
education, teacher education, and the National Qualifications Framework. Discussion is 



intense, and submissions are being prepared as I write this paper. By next year, there 
could be further reforms in the PCET sector. 

Sustainable development 

The reforms in education in New Zealand have been radical. They happened 
within the context of related reforms in the State sector, and a wider movement of neo- 
liberal restructuring adopted in most OECD countries. Commentators say that these 
changes have produced winners, but also losers. For example, indications of poverty 
have increased in the last decade. At the same time, policies and legislation were 
introduced which focused on cultural maintenance and protection, and justice and equity. 
On the surface, there appears to be more equitable allocation of resources, and more 
culturally appropriate curricula, but there is no research evidence to substantiate this. 

The concept of sustainable development has not been part of the discourse around 
the New Zealand education reforms. It could be argued that this is because the reforms 
have been pushing educational institutions toward private enterprise models of 
management within the capitalist traditions which are not renowned for being concerned 
with sustainability. Given the increasing emphasis being placed on sustainability in 
international forums like this, the New Zealand education reforms could be said to be at 
odds with some of the values being espoused in educational programmes. 
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INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION MANAGEMENT IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
EXPERIENCING RAPID TRANSITION TO MARKET ECONOMIES 

J. Sequeira 

Sustainable development: a definition 

sustainable development is development that responds to the current 
needs of today s citizens and of the society at large without compromising 
and hindering the resources required to fulfill the development of 
tomorrow s citizens " 

Working context 

From the above perspective, the main focus of this paper concerns the contribution of 
education management and human resource development (HRD) to reforming and 
transforming the education systems, and the impact of these reforms on development 
issues such as sustainable development, poverty reduction and equity. The approaches 
and experiences described herein are based on UNESCO interventions and projects in 
selected countries of the Asian region. 

UNESCO activities in the field of education management and HRD (as most of the 
activities developed by the Organization in the social sector) are primarily set in the 
framework of the UN Agenda for Social Development (1994), a blueprint for a re- 
energized drive to improve the human condition. 

This agenda argues that the efforts by UN agencies like UNESCO have resulted over the 
years in significant reductions of illiteracy, poverty and mortality rates; these were 
however achieved in more traditional developmental settings, mostly stemming from the 
time of the creation of the UN system at the end of the 2 nd World War. 

Nowadays, the challenges posed by the post-cold-war era with all the different 
imponderables that have surfaced and their impact on the progress of nations demand that 
UNESCO recast its role and presence in the international scene. Education management 
and HRD do not escape from this requirement. While universal notions like sustainable 
development remain prevalent the backdrop has considerably evolved in terms of the 
target groups and their expectations, education responsiveness and efficiency to labour 
markets, donor countries and institutions, and increased globalization of societies. 

Five major inter linked dimensions of development are considered by the UN social 
agenda: peace, economic growth, environmental protection, social justice and democracy. 
These major areas are grouped under the banner of sustainable human development. 
Thus, our education management and sector analysis interventions are formulated and 
conducted in the light of their contribution to this major target. 



The mandate 

The mandate of UNESCO PROAP in the fields of education management and sector 
analysis recognizes that the rate of development taking place in each of the Asian 
countries varies significantly. Sub-regions like Central or SE Asia illustrate the case. In 
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the former, countries are undergoing a profound transition from a centralized to a market- 
driven economy. In the latter, countries have experienced until recently impressive rates 
of accelerated socio-economic growth. 

In both cases, education management and sector analyses have underpinned the reform 
and adaptation of education systems, the formulation of policy guidance and 
recommendations and the articulation of education development with the requirements of 
the social sector 

The findings and recommendations obtained through education sector analyses and HRD 
challenge the UNESCO Member States to set priorities and focus on concerns specific to 
their needs. The requirements include the provision of basic education for the under- 
served groups such as girls, minorities, refugees or the disadvantaged; enhancing 
community participation, ownership of schools and training institutions; schemes for 
poverty reduction; improving education quality and learning achievements; paying 
attention to the pivotal role of teachers in education progress; and expanding information 
technologies and access to the Internet. 

In response to this call strong efforts have been made to reassess the role of UNESCO in 
education management, especially against a backdrop of severe financial constraints. 
Amongst other issues, it is therefore imperative that UNESCO and its Member States 
examine its current education management portfolio in view of both the traditional and 
emerging issues that countries are facing. 

Regional Issues 

In conducting the above mentioned review UNESCO has considered that the following 
objectives should be achieved: 

• identification of new priorities and confirmation of the more “traditional 
priorities" to be tackled; 

• review of the current management approaches in terms of their suitability in 
responding to the new priorities and concerns; and 

• identification of appropriate solutions in addressing emerging areas. 

To achieve these objectives, it was deemed appropriate to undertake: 

• a needs assessment survey, 

• setting of new priorities jointly with the countries, and 

• identifying responsive approaches in education management, policy and 
information ensuring the ownership of the initiatives and the results 

The needs assessment was carried out through a questionnaire sent to the Member 
countries. It was designed to elicit needs and priorities for pre-selected topics emerging at 
the national level, school and community level, and the intervention levels (region, 
province, district). 
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The responses to the questionnaire revealed the following priority topics: 



• at the national level: education finance; EMIS development for monitoring access 
and equity, quality and relevance; strategic planning and macro planning in 
education; 

• at the school and community level: staff development (training); stimulating 
community support and participation; developing school improvement 
programmes; school-based EMIS, student assessment; 

• at the intervention level: EMIS development for monitoring access and equity; 
micro-planning; supporting community participation in schooling; assessing 
quality, access and equity; identifying and reaching the under-served groups. 

Interventions 

Subsequently, UNESCO addressed the 2 nd part of the exercise namely: 

• identifying a coherent set of regional priorities for intervention: 

• identifying country specific priorities in education management: 

• reviewing the current methodologies and techniques on how to develop new 
management and sector work approaches in the areas considered of priority; 

• prioritizing the sub-sectors and delivery modalities (pre-school, primary, 
secondary, vocational and technical, higher, continuing and distance 
education) where the interventions should be focused; and 

• re-defining our role for providing assistance in education management and 
sector analysis in the light of the socio-economic transformations affecting the 
countries. 

Regional trends 

Education and HRD sector analysis exercises- continue to be of paramount importance to 
support educational development. Issues pertinent to this discipline concern a) the quality 
and usability of the findings and recommendations such as the political interference or 
commitment to policy reform; b) assessment of the existing short- and long-term strategic 
and scenario planning; c) participation and collaboration of the various sectors such as 
health or the private sector; d) assessment of the existing managerial capacities at the 
various levels of the systems notably mid- and low levels for effective decentralization; 
d) quality of available data and adequacy, of resource allocation, and e) ownership of the 
recommendations through participatory approaches. 

The quality and relevance of education with particular reference to the curriculum, needs 
of the economy, programme standards and student performance, quality of teaching and 
teacher training programmes appear as the basic instruments to achieve the desired 
results. Amongst the various issues coming to the surface, the provision of local support 
to school management is considered as a key factor for a successful education reform. 
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Similar topics of interest are the ownership - Who “owns" the school? Openness - How 
“open" should schools be to the gaze, support and intervention of the community? 
Transparency - Are schools transparent, welcoming places to parents and the community 
or do they disqualify community knowledge and experience? Accountability - To what 
extent should schools be held accountable by the community for the quality of education 
they provide? Autonomy - To what extent should individual schools (and school 
clusters), in partnership with the community, have the autonomy to plan and implement 
innovations and to make themselves better? Supervision - To what extent supervisors and 
inspectors working as evaluators of individual schools and teachers are enforcers of 
uniformity rather than supporters and facilitators ? Collaboration - How can collaboration 
both between the school and its potential partners and across schools themselves be 
promoted in order to expand the range of experience and resources brought to reinforce 
the process of educational change and school improvement? Innovation - What units and 
levels of a given Ministry of Education are responsible for finding, nurturing and 
disseminating local innovations - rather than stifling them in the name of uniformity? 

These questions also include the need for: 

• effective information communication as a basis for strengthening 
decentralization or devolution; 

• concern of parents and the community for the students to perform well in 
examinations or in performance evaluation; 

• the proper use of new technology versus the conventional teaching-learning 
process; 

• the international comparison of student performance in terms ot global 
competition; 

• political control for the devolution of power; 

• long-term strategic processes to cope with school-based management; 

• conflicting application of the national policies and laws vis-a-vis Ministry of 
Education directives for reform; and 

• the thrust of equity versus decentralization. 

Another issue relates to how the community, the government and other sectors participate 
in financing education. How should expenditures of education funds be properly 
monitored? What appropriate mechanisms should be adopted for a more rational 
allocation of resources? What role should the participating sectors play to ensure that 
funds are utilized to the maximum? and What incentives, guidance and controls does 
Government provide to promote community financing? 

The risks which may arise are also potentially disadvantageous to the communities, 
namely: the political dimension and the distribution of authority, disparities and 
encouragement of less active groups, and the scale of the operation. It is also worth 
acknowledging the importance of effective monitoring and evaluation of all the activities 
related to decentralization. 
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At the macro level the need for auditing, re-structuring and revamping the national 
education institutions (such as MOE) remains a matter of concern (a new mission, a new 
vision for the next century). 

In relation to education schemes to reduce poverty and community-based activities, 
national policies to consciously promote education for poverty reduction have to be 
devised. What type of support is provided to make education an effective tool for poverty 
reduction? What kind of community-based activities are appropriate to combat poverty? 
What role should the national government agencies, non-government organizations, the 
local government units, the community leaders and the people themselves play in order 
that the convergence of resources and interventions be maximized? When do we consider 
activities community-based; when they are community initiated? in the community 
setting? community implemented?. 

Different strategies and delivery mechanisms for public provision have also to be 
considered: delegation of authority for effective school-based management; provision of 
fund assistance to students and not to the school; response to demand instead of supply; 
importance of system outputs not inputs; sources of public funds and balance between 
public and private funding. 



Institution management remains an important dimension of educational management. 
Several characteristics are identified: flexibility in terms of responsive and autonomous 
action planning; efficiency in terms of per student cost and drop-out rates, merging or 
clustering of schools; accountability in terms of appraisal of inputs and measure of 
outputs or level of achievement; and management information systems at both the 
beginning and the end of the process. 

Management information systems (EMIS) remain a major area for improvement in both 
the formal and non-formal sectors. The inadequacy of reliable data and information is 
still apparent in many countries; in some cases no definite central or national body 
operates or is in charge of the EMIS; lack of government support to monitor education 
activities, lack of policy directions and common terms of reference in the form of 
indicators, poorly defined data needs and requirements are also of concern. Reliable and 
timely data on education to fulfil the needs of the growing number (e.g. provinces, 
districts, private sector) of users need to be addressed properly. 

Recommendations have been drawn up with regard to UNESCO endeavour in education 
management in the years to come: 

• UNESCO’s interventions will necessarily differ by country because the needs 
are different 

• UNESCO needs to strengthen capacity building in strategic and scenario 
planning, policy formulation, sector analysis and advocacy for successful 
models/reforms 
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• UNESCO should examine mechanisms for the self-financing and accreditation 
of education institutions 

• UNESCO should help reach disabled groups; should provide more focus to 
science and culture; should encourage the Member States to contribute more 
on an equity basis so that the poor countries can be provided with more 
assistance 

• UNESCO should continue to play a valuable role to facilitate further 
development in educational management and policy through the conduct of 
seminars on topics of interest. Senior educators but also ranking officials 
from other Ministries such as Finance, Labour and Employment, Economic 
Planning, Social Welfare and even the cabinet members should be invited 
since they are also important decision-makers in the education policy-setting 
process. 

The following topics are considered of priority: Managing Education Reform; Teacher 
Training; Costs and Financing of Education; Curriculum Reform; Moving to Nine-year 
Compulsory Education; Student Performance Assessment; Impact of Training on Quality 
of Education; Monitoring and Accountability; Modem Textbooks and their Production; 
Development of Criteria for Standardizing Education. 

Contribution to the transition period 

The contribution of education management and sector work to sustainable development 
in the face of transition/crisis periods concerns the identification of areas for rapid 
intervention to reduce the adverse effects of economic downturn and retrenchment. I he 
most important ones are described below: 

The re-training of unskilled laid-off workers as a condition for structural reform. This 
also has clear links with the employment sub-sector and with the internal and external 
efficiency of the education system. Notably implicated are the secondary, 
vocational/technical and higher education levels. 

A teacher-oriented approach having the teacher as an agent for change and catalyst at the 
school level but more importantly at the local level (village, community) in terms of 
his/her contribution to local socio-economic growth. That is to say that, while 
implementing a strategy to rationalize the teaching force, it should be borne in mind the 
need to build managerial capacity to: 

• reinforce decentralisation practices; 

• improve the allocation of resources and effective target-setting at the local 
.levels; 

• develop linkages between the communities and the local education system 
through the constitution of alliances and partnerships (PTAs, private efforts), 
and 

• encourage the ownership of the results, the accountability and the locally 
based decision-making. 
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Thus, schemes to improve education quality will consider not only the "traditional" 
qualitative aspects (textbooks, in-service training and the like) but also the building of a 
solid layer of mid-level management. In other words, the combination of both conditions 
will result in a conducive instrument for reform in the long run and the establishment of a 
mechanism to ensure sustainable financial and management responsibility. 

Moreover, this approach could certainly also be developed at the secondary and 
technical/vocational levels, considering the linkages with the private sector, job-oriented 
skills training and the relevance of the curriculum. 

The participation of private sector needs to be tangible as to the scope and expectations. 
After all, the private sector cannot bear the brunt for the inadequacies of the public sector 
as it is also badly affected. Similarly, the expectations of the private sector may not be 
fulfilled, as the rates of return of the investment in training may not bear fruit in the short 
term. 

It is therefore critical to introduce the concept of strategic alliances bringing together the 
recipients, the private sector and government institutions. If decentralisation is considered 
as being a backdrop to this strategy then better focused target groups (e.g. rural dwellers, 
urban poor) receiving quick-to-leam entrepreneurial and management skills training, 
coupled with basic technical/vocational/agricultural training may yield faster and better 
results in the short term. 

Although it is not a condition per se, it is clear that the capacity and accountability of the 
training and Government institutions are also issues to be tackled. This entails the setting 
up of effective monitoring and evaluation mechanisms, management information 
systems, performance indicators and systematic reviews of the situation. This becomes all 
the more important since new actors — such as the private sector and the communities — 
are likely to enter the education arena from different angles and bringing with them 
different perspectives. It is therefore critical to consider institutional accountability, 
responsibility and monitoring throughout the transition process. 

Phasing 

Experience demonstrates that the implementation of such a strategy requires an approach 
by phases. Three stages are usually (but not always considered); these steps shall be 
accompanied by a series of education management and training schemes duly adapted 
and tailored to respond to the exceptional requirements of each phase situation. These 
steps should lead to structural reforms of the education sector and have to be envisaged 
bearing in mind a new vision, a new mission. 

An approach by steps will also help to demarcate the real priorities in order to sustain the 
gains of the system and to reduce the crisis-provoked imbalances. At the same time, it 
will provide a good framework for monitoring and assessment of the progress of the other 
sub-sectors, thus enabling an integrated approach ("helicopter view") of the situation. 



This becomes critical whenever, in the process of decentralisation, the levels of depth 
(village, district, provincial) are. to be considered, since the countries have clearly uneven 
management and institutional capacities in the administrative structure. 

A first stage of rescue/emergency interventions ("rehabilitation") aims primarily at 
sustaining the education gains and responding to the most pressing needs (e.g. reduction 
of dropouts, maintaining the current levels of equity, securing minimum learning 
achievements,...). 

A second stage addresses mid-term issues and objectives to lay the ground for a solid 
foundation of human resource development and structural reforms, thus rendering the 
education system more flexible and responsive to a competitive labour market. 

A third stage concerns a broad range of long-term issues typical of the transition periods 
such as governance, institutional support and improved labour, wages and social 
conditions ("safety net") for all sectors of the society. 

Priority Interventions 

A main objective is therefore the mitigation of the negative impact of the transition/crisis 
period. The interventions shall focus on a) the retraining and acquisition of basic life 
skills especially for the most vulnerable sectors (both rural and urban) and especially the 
laid-off workers; and b) support for skills' development programs emphasizing 
entrepreneurial skills, self-reliance, micro-planning and financial sustainability. These 
interventions address directly the retrenchment of the labour force, the impact of the 
transition/crisis on social welfare and the reduction in the demand for labour. 

Structural reforms to enhance the participation and investment of the private sector in 
education are of key importance. These entail a) a thorough review of the monitoring and 
accountability practices of the education centres and their human resource capacity; b) an 
assessment of the linkages between the education and training contents and the 
requirements of the labour market; and c) the analysis of the internal and external 
efficiency — including labour-related and performance indicators -- of the institutions, 
linkages between industry and training, and the relationship between labour demand. 

A third level of priority may tackle the inadequacies of labour supply and demand, 
including the delivery of social services having as backdrop a) the severe budgetary 
constraints and imposed financial discipline; b) the downgrading of social programmes 
and services and c) the imponderables of government-driven rehabilitation strategies. 
Measures to respond to these issues concern analyses of the cost-effectiveness and 
relevance of labour- and social-related programmes such as poverty reduction, 
decentralization of budget and authority and optimization of the social budget. 

On Decentralisation 

Step-by-step decentralisation initially from the central authorities to a group of selected 
provinces and in a few selected districts as pilot project may be of help. Successful 
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modalities can be replicated in other provinces/regions at sub-district/township level and 
downwards. 

At the provincial level education and training Committees may be set up to serve as focal 
points for decisions on budget, curriculum, facilities, training and retraining, PTAs 
guidelines and overall management responsibility. The Committee may comprise 
representatives of the cross section of the respective community, foster self-reliance and 
autonomy and encourage the participation of other sectors such as health and labour; 
other members could be provincial education officers, directors of schools, PTA 
representatives, MPs and private sector representatives. 

Conclusions 

UNESCO undertakings in education management, sector analysis and HRD shall evolve 
with the requirements of the countries. Over the years clear trends downwards in the 
education ladder (from the central level to provinces, to districts and communities) can be 
easily observed in the management practices. 

As countries refer increasingly to village- district- and province-based development plans 
it becomes apparent that sectoral and HRD reviews are needed at those levels respectively 
emphasizing micro-planning, minimum managerial capacity and accountability, school- 
and community-based management information systems and overall empowerment — 
delegation of budget and authority — of the actors involved. 

This by no means represents the abandon of the “traditional” — and not yet fulfilled — 
everlasting goals of literacy, access, equity and relevance, which are at the very basis of 
UNESCO raison d’etre. Similarly, macro-planning, national resource allocation and the 
overall Governments’ management and financial responsibility cannot be left aside. 
However, the trends described above demonstrate an increasingly important drive of the 
recipients, parents, NGOs and many other segments of the society to intervene directly 
and responsibly in their own human development. 

Thus, in introducing above the main regional issues and experiences that UNESCO has 
witnessed in its projects and activities, it becomes apparent that the Asian countries face 
at the dawn of the 21st century a challenging task: how to elaborate effective education 
management and sector analysis strategies to develop a strong foundation of human 
capital for better sustainable development. This daunting journey has already commenced 
and UNESCO role is now geared consequently. 
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EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION FOR 
ENVIRONMENTALLY SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

Charles Hopkins 



Chair, honoured guests, fellow speakers and fellow learners. 

May I begin by saying how pleased 1 am to be invited to share with this 
conference, some of my thoughts and suggestions regarding educational innovation to 
support an environmentally sustainable future. 

I specifically used the term “learners” in my opening greeting for I believe that we 
truly are learners when it comes to matters of sustainable development in general and 
especially education practices regarding this critical goal. I think that this emerging 
concept of environmentally sustainable development or ESD is further reinforced in the 
request from the conference planners to have each speaker create a setting or context for 
their remarks by indicating their particular definition and perspective of sustainable 
development. Let me then begin by trying to create my perspective and my rationale for 
having these views. 

My definition of sustainable development is broad. I often reflect upon one of the 
key insights, 10 years ago, of the Bruntland Report to the UN. 

Until recently, the planet was a large world in which human activities and their 
effects were neatly compartmentalized within nations. ...and within broad areas 
of separate concern ( environmental, economic, social ). These compartments 
have begun to dissolve. This applies in particular to the various global “ crises 
that have seized public concern... These are not separate crises: an 
environmental crisis, a development crisis, an energy crisis, an economic crisis. 

They are all one. 

( World Commission on Environment and Development, 1987) 

I take this insight seriously as it recaptures the essence of the documents that 
emerged twenty years ago at the birth of the International Environmental Education 
Programme at Tibilisi, USSR in 1977. These documents also called for the holistic 
balance of environment, social, and economic solutions to environmental threats to the 
planet. Today, years later, we still have problems seeing these isolated threats, as one. 

How much of the economic struggles of Asia, or the political struggles of eastern 
Europe or the fishing crisis off my own Canadian coasts are seen as the combination of 
issues, environment, governance, social, and economic etc.? Certainly the attempts to 
solve these issues have been largely a series of unrelated singular initiatives. 
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It was in an attempt to cope with these threatening issues as larger holistic 
challenges, that the world’s leaders at Rio de Janeiro in 1992 endorsed the concept of 
“Sustainable Development” and an accompanying action plan to begin to move toward a 
more sustainable future. This action plan called Agenda 21 identified approximately 40 
major issues and made serious recommendations for concerted effort. My perspective of 
sustainable development includes as an initial base, these 40 critical issues and I will 
come back to them later when I outline the content of an innovative curriculum that 
begins to address education for a sustainable future. 

The essence of the Rio/Bruntland definition is familiar to all here today: 

Sustainability: the integration of environmental, economic and social 
consideration in development that optimizes human and natural welfare 
and integrity for present and future generations. 

In the eyes of the critics, the term “sustainable development” is seen as both a 
political solution and as a confusing concept far too simplistic for meaningful use. I agree 
with these observations entirely. The use of the term “eco-efficiency” by industry as a 
synonym for sustainable development bothers me greatly. The use of the term 
“conservation” by others as another synonym also is equally myopic for my vision as it 
totally overlooks the political and human aspects of sustainable development. I personally 
think, however, that sustainable development is the best currently viable bridging concept 
for people of “good heart”, trying to move in the right direction and needs all the support 
it can gather. It will be our striving to forward this concept that will help us evolve 
beyond it. 

Sustainability, in its simplest definition, means not living beyond one’s ecological 
means. I was once present in the far north of Canada when a conference presenter, who 
had gone on at length about the definition of sustainable development, asked an 
indigenous elder if he understood. Not taken aback by the rudeness of asking the elder in 
front of others if he understood, the elder quietly replied. “If you mean that if I live my 
life in this sustainable way, my forefathers will smile proudly down on me, and the 
children who are yet to come to mother earth will still want to born, then I think I not 
only understand, but I also agree”. 

If the concept of sustainability is essentially simple, -in the sense of not using or 
consuming resources beyond their ability to be replaced or renewed, the definition and 
application of such a concept in the extraordinarily complex context of global 
development and commerce is not. Agreement on a single definition is elusive, and will 
no doubt entail an ongoing and lengthy debate. Given consensus in many quarters that the 
world is presently living beyond its ecological means, it cannot wait for agreement on a 
precise definition to engage in a serious examination of what sustainability means in 
practice. Regardless of a universally accepted definition, it has become apparent, that to 
ensure the well-being of future generations, indeed the very prospect of the continued 
capacity of the natural systems to support human life, it is necessary to address the issue 
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of reorienting our entire culture and world view to embrace the simplistic goal of a 
sustainable future. 

One of the primary tools that enhances the achievement of this critical endeavor is 
education. Education in its broadest and most inclusive forms, embracing formal 
schooling, the non-formal knowledge of public institutions, NGOs, corporate training, 
and the multitude of informal opinion molders such as the mass media, needs to 
collectively develop widespread public understanding and critical analysis. This will 
hopefully become the fuel to sustain the democratic societal evolution towards 
sustainability. 

The importance of public understanding through education, awareness, and 
training was recognized from the very beginning of the call for sustainability at Rio in 
1992. Located both throughout every chapter of Agenda 21 and as a separate stand alone 
chapter: Chapter 36, Education, Awareness and Training, the critical importance of public 
understanding and knowledgeable support was seen as fundamental to any progress to be 
made. It is interesting to note that after the word government, the second most common 
word in this text of hundreds of pages is “education”. 

Again in 1996 at the UN Commission on Sustainable Development (CSD) 
meetings in New York, in recognition of the importance of public understanding, the 
CSD called for a special Work Programme on education, requested UNESCO to continue 
as Task Manager of Chapter 36 to facilitate the simultaneous development of this 12 part 
Programme. The importance of education was again underscored at the Special Session 
of the General Assembly ( 23-27 June 1997 ), convened to review the implementation of 
Agenda 21 and the progress since Rio. The resulting resolution adopted by the session, 
emphasized that “a fundamental prerequisite for sustainable development is an adequately 
financed and effective educational system at all levels, particularly at the primary and 
secondary levels, that is accessible to all and that augments both human capacity and 
well-being”. “Even in countries with strong educational systems,” the resolution 
continues, “there is a need to reorient education, awareness, and training to increase 
widespread public understanding, critical analysis, and support for sustainable 
development. Education for a sustainable future should engage a wide spectrum of 
institutions and sectors,.... and should include the preparation of sustainable development 
education plans and programmes. 

There are many impediments to the evolution of a sustainable future, from the 
lack of vision that people truly believe will work successfully to the resources to 
implement the necessary changes without massive disruption and suffering. Even this 
singularly repeated request to reorient education is an enormous, overwhelming task. 

Most education systems are inherently designed to prepare students to participate 
in the evolution of their societies and economies primarily through industrialization and 
commerce. It sets as priorities the learning of language, the social sciences, and the arts to 
cultivate the creative potential of well-rounded individuals able to contribute to building 
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cohesive societies and rich national cultures. It emphasizes the study of science, 
mathematics, technology, business and agriculture as a foundation for the creation of 
material prosperity. This basic premise is so ingrained in what is becoming the dominant 
world view, that we even use international examinations, laden with the current 
exponential development values, to compare our students and hence their school systems 
for their ability to compete on a global scale. Modem development has reached a crisis of 
sustainability, yet our education systems are moving ever more rapidly towards greater 
support for this threatening industrial development paradigm. 

Yet there is hope. Today, some five years later, one can see a major reconciliation 
of the differences that were apparent in Rio. As a result of five major UNCED follow-on 
conferences in Barbados, Copenhagen, Cairo, Beijing, and Istanbul, the concept of 
sustainable development has expanded to include human development and well-being. 
The term "sustainability" is often used to express this new broader and more 

encompassing vision: The focus has broadened to include the three major concerns of 
environment, economy, and society. 

It is this new. broader definition that has a profound possibility of engaging a 
wider spectrum of people capable of this task of reorienting education. Two enhancing 
aspects are becoming evident. 

The first aspect is that the scope of sustainability is so very broad that no one 
discipline can understand it all, or be responsible for owning or controlling the task. From 
an educational perspective, this also means that no one person should be expected to 
know or comprehend the many- aspects of sustainability beyond its rudimentary 

principles. This is not an insurmountable weakness, however, as indigenous peoples 

world wide maintained viable civilizations for thousands of years guided only by the 

principle of inter-generational equity, and living within their ecological means. North 
American Indians had a principle of not doing anything to the land and their resources 
that could negatively affect the next seven generations. Guided by that broad principle, 
they lived within their means for thousands of years. 

The second aspect is that, because of the tremendous scope, every individual can 
and should contribute something to the task. Everyone can almost intuitively be a part, 
even without extensive training. 

To understand these two aspects more fully, one must understand the full scope of 
the various components of sustainability. The essence of education for a sustainable 
future is now seen as an understanding of the forty critical issues identified in Agenda 21, 
as well as the issues further identified in the action plans of the five UN follow-on 
conferences, the agreed Conventions such as the Conventions on Biological Diversity, 
Climate Change, Desertification and the Statement on Forests. In addition, there are 
critical emerging issues for which the Rio process could not attain international 
agreement on suitable action plans. Such issues as war and militarism, appropriate 
governance, discrimination and nationalism, multinationals, consumption, and selected 
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others have not been solved and also constitute a stumbling block to a sustainable future. 
The following groups of issues illustrate the broad scope of the content of education for 
sustainable development. I begin with the four sections or groupings of issues identified 
in Agenda 21 . 

AGENDA 21 

SECTION 1; 

SOCIAL & ECONOMIC DIMENSION, 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION, COMBATING POVERTY,. CHANGING 
CONSUMPTION PATTERNS, POPULATION AND SUSTAINABILITY, PROTECTING 
AND PROMOTING HUMAN HEALTH, SUSTAINABLE HUMAN SETTLEMENTS, 
DECISION-MAKING FOR SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 

SECTION 2; 

CONSERVATION & MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES, 

PROTECTING THE ATMOSPHERE, MANAGING LAND SUSTAINABLY, COMBATING 
DEFORESTATION, DESERTIFICATION AND DROUGHT, SUSTAINABLE MOUNTAIN 
DEVELOPMENT, SUST. AGRICULTURE AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT, 
CONSERVATION OF BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY, MANAGEMENT OF 

BIOTECHNOLOGY, PROTECTING AND MANAGING THE OCEANS, PROTECTING 
AND MANAGING FRESH WATER, SAFER USE OF TOXIC CHEMICALS, MANAGING 
HAZARDOUS WASTES, MANAGING SOLID WASTES AND SEWAGE, MANAGING 
RADIOACTIVE WASTES 



SECTION 3; 

STRENGTHENING THE ROLE OF MAJOR GROUPS 

WOMEN IN SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLE, PAR rNERSHIPS WITH NGOs, LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 
WORKERS AND TRADE UNIONS, BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. SCIENTISTS AND 
TECHNOLOGISTS, STRENGTHENING THE ROLE OF FARMERS 

SECTION 4; 

MEANS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

FINANCING SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER, 

SCIENCE FOR SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, EDUCATION, AWARENESS AND 
TRAINING, CREATING CAPACITY FOR SUSTAINABLE. DEVELOPMENT., 
ORGANIZING FOR SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
INFORMATION FOR DECISION MAKING. 



In addition to the breadth of issues identified in Agenda 21, there are further related 
issues and more evolved refinement of thought in the following areas of Conventions, 
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Statements, the five major UN follow-on conferences and the constant pressure of the 
newly emerging issues. Each of these topics have a specific education and public 
awareness component. These are more specifically outlined as follows. 

CONVENTIONS AND STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

- STATEMENT ON FORESTS 

- CONVENTION ON CLIMATE CHANGE 

- CONVENTION ON BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 

- CONVENTION ON DESERTIFICATION 

EMERGING ISSUES BEYOND AGENDA 21 

WAR AND MILITARISM, GOVERNANCE, DISCRIMINATION AND 
NATIONALISM, RENEWABLE ENERGY SOURCES, MULTINATIONALS, 
REFUGEES. NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT, HUMAN RIGHTS, MEDIA / 
WORLDVIEWS 

It is this broad scope ranging from agriculture to governance, from biological 
diversity to health and well-being, that can be both seen as overwhelming for some or as 
inviting and engaging by others who feel they can make a difference in one way or 
another. At this point, sustainability becomes a societal issue. It becomes a matter of 
social will.. With such a broad range to choose from, each of the world’s 51,000,000 
teachers has something that they can contribute to the effort. We can no longer look at 
reorienting education to address sustainability only as a “needs” model. Each teacher has 
an existing strength that they can bring. We all can find ourselves within the movement. 
Every individual, every discipline in a school, every department in government, every 
sector in the corporation, we must each do what we can within our area of expertise, 
contributing to a local effort as it in turn becomes part of a national effort and again 
becomes part of a global solution. 



We must each continue to envision the preferred larger picture, removing the 
institutional blockages while continuing our small changes, initiating new methods, 
phasing out unsound practices and slowly evolving towards a more sustainable and just 
society. Much work remains in bringing these global concepts back to the local level, 
creating relevance for the students. 

Let me now move on to share three innovative practices of which I have been a 
part and that I feel can be replicated in a locally modified state. 

The first example is an attempt by a large school board to reorient its entire 
curriculum from Jr. Kindergarten (4 year olds) to Grade 9(15 year olds). In 1993, I was 
the Superintendent - Curriculum for the Toronto Board of Education. We undertook to 
completely review the school curriculum and prepare a curriculum that was community- 



based and valid for the 21st Century. I had just completed a one-year sabbatical during 
which time I was the chair of the World Congress for Education and Communication on 
Environment and Development, ECO-ED. (Toronto 1992). At this massive event, over 
4000 individuals , stakeholders from many sectors including governments, commerce, 
NGOs, educators, etc., from 88 countries discussed the recommendations of Rio and the 
importance of education and public understanding. But what does reorienting education 
towards sustainability mean in practical terms. This is what educators immediately want to 
know. Does it mean adding courses 9 Will it require new teaching approaches and 
methods? New physical facilities, equipment and textbooks to be purchased from an already 
severely pinched budget?. Is it something to be achieved in a month, a school year, or 
several years? 

We began a massive community consultation that lasted several months. Over seven 
thousand parents, students, staff and members of the public contributed to full day 
community consultations aimed at exploring how education should respond to the demands 
of a changing world. These were not 5 minute deputations but rather small group discussion 
sessions where all suggestions were recorded and synthesized into overall 
recommendations. The focus of the inquiry was the question “What should students know, 
do and value by the time they graduate from school?". The question of “sustainability" was 
not imposed; but rather, it emerged as an essential requirement in the course of the 
consultation. 

The education that parents and the community wanted for their children was hardly 
revolutionary or even surprising. The six graduation outcomes, the distillation of the 
thousands of recommendations were: literacy, aesthetic appreciation and creativity, 
communication and collaboration, information management, responsible citizenship and 
personal life skills, values and actions. These differ from most traditional curricular 
objectives in that they are broader and more closely related to the needs and organization of 
life than to the requirements and structures of schooling. These differences become more 
evident when one examines the manner in which these six objectives are developed and 
applied. The goal of “responsible citizenship", for example, is defined as follows: “Our 
students will value the diversity of the world's people, cultures and ecosystems. They will 
understand and actively promote equity, justice, peace, the democratic process and the 
protection of the environment in their own community, Canada and the world.” 
Citizenship, it is noted, involves “cooperating with diverse members of one’s community to 
formulate and achieve goals for the common good". The good citizen is also concerned to 
protect, preserve, and enrich our world for our own well-being and for our children and 
future generations”. 

The essence of the Toronto reform is that the curriculum is focused largely but no 
longer exclusively on the traditional core subjects of language, mathematics, history, etc. 
Informed by the new vision of what the community felt tomorrow’s students would need to 
know and be able to do, these disciplines underwent major revision. Each discipline was 
rewritten to show how they contributed to the six graduation outcomes. 
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As a result of the concept of sustainability being so embedded in the six graduation 
outcomes, when the teachers began addressing the graduation outcomes and producing the 
practical documents, they inherently wove the strands for ESD into the framework as well. 
Mathematics, for example, now includes the skill of comprehending extremely large and 
extremely small numbers - e g., parts per million (ppm)and parts per billion(ppb). This 
comprehension is essential to being environmentally literate and capable of understanding 
relative risk factors both in personal life and at work. Health education now includes 
environmental issues including cancer, allergies, and food additives as well as 
“Consumerism”. Language arts now includes Media Literacy as another valid yet fresh 
approach to “consumerism”. The list goes on. Social Studies, a combination of History and 
Geography, now uses themes such as “Change” and “Power” throughout the document and 
uses these central concepts to explain the notion of “power” all the way from the school 
yard ( anti-bullying programmes ) to the corporate world and the international stage . 
“Change” covers everything from their own bodies in the primary grades, through 
community development to factors affecting global change. Each theme or concept is 
adjusted for the appropriate age level and comprehension ability. 

Much of the success of the Toronto reform is due to the fact that it was not - and 
was not seen to be - an effort to change education to meet goals set by an elite or unduly 
influenced by outside pressures. The impetus to change came from within. In addition, the 
new curriculum and the new report cards that reflect the change was developed by Toronto 
teachers in full cooperation with the teachers’ federations. The curriculum that resulted had 
equal or greater academic rigor, but far greater relevance to life outside school walls. 
Parents told us in fact, to educate children in a manner that does not make them aware of the 
growing interdependence of life on earth - interdependence among peoples and among 
natural systems - would be to misinform and ill prepare them for the future. 

This programme, based on accumulating the current best practices of existing 
programmes and unifying or focusing them towards achieving the six community 
developed graduation outcomes is but one example of a strength-based curriculum 
development project. Its importance lies in the recognition that the traditional needs based 
reform is too expensive, even for wealthy school systems. We began with a clear vision and 
then relied on the professionalism to begin to move forward. 

I realize that Toronto had many things going for it. It has well-trained teachers, a 
decentralized curriculum and funding to both hold the months of consultations and funds to 
pay the teachers to rewrite the curriculum. 'Hie point transferable concept of this example, 
however, is to illustrate that when curriculum development is conducted, and this cyclical 
process is an ongoing process in every country of the world, the concepts of ESD can be 
infused into each and every corner of the revamped documents. 

A second example of curriculum innovation involves the use of teachers and 
students carrying out energy conservation activities to both save money and to improve the 
curriculum. As the executive director of the John Dearness Environmental Society in 



Toronto, I oversee an NGO that delivers an energy conservation curriculum called 
Destination Conservation (D.C.) to approximately 400 schools in our province. The schools 
pay a fee for this service. However, the resulting energy savings are usually 4 times the cost 
of the program. In their studies, the students monitor their energy, water, and waste 
practices and integrate the content of the D.C. materials into their ongoing curriculum. In 
many of the schools, a percentage of the savings are returned to the school to be used to 
retrofit the building or plant shade trees etc. so that even more savings can be incurred. 

It is planned to expand the D.C. program to include other areas of student concern 
and to build a program that is still largely funded by the energy, water, and waste savings 
but addresses the entire spectrum of sustainability. It is no surprise that the name for this 
newly-evolving program is called “Destination Sustainability". 

The last innovation that I wish to mention involves students monitoring 
environmental change in their community and inputting their data directly into government 
researchers computers at Environment Canada. The initial project involved secondary and 
elementary students initiating forest plots. The plots are official UNESCO MAB/ 
Smithsonian Institute one hectare plots and the students survey and accurately plot the 
forest growth both on paper and enter the data on each tree into a computer software 
package developed by Environment Canada. The program has spread to over 100 sites 
across Canada and the concept has moved from trees to ponds, animals and invertebrates. 
Teachers have found that this careful monitoring is an excellent way of teaching the 
concepts behind Global Change. The newest component of this project, entitled Ecological 
Monitoring and Assessment Network (EMAN) is to develop a way for the schools in the 
Destination Conservation program to enter their energy savings, converted into C02 
equivalents into the EMAN computer. This would be a way for youth to measure their 
contribution to the global effort to reduce greenhouse gases. The mathematics and science 
to understand the conversion process, as well as the social skills to launch and maintain the 
DC program are again components of innovation in education for environmentally 
sustainable development. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that the very recognition of the central role of 
education is a major step forward, but the need to recognize and include educators in 
national and local sustainability programmes is also critical. Educators must be included in 
the planning process if they are to truly be a part of the solution. They will not, nor should 
not, be used for political movements but in a societal issue as deep as obtaining a 
sustainable future for their own children, educators are a vital stakeholder. 

This paper has been about recognizing the need of public understanding in order to achieve 
a sustainable future. It is also about a few of many innovations that will assist in the quest of 
reorienting the formal and informal education systems. Let us use every possible means to 
cooperate and learn together to develop locally appropriate responses to assure an 
environmentally sustainable future for at least the next “seven generations”. 
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Educational Innovation for Sustainable Human Capacity Building : 
A Case Study of The Republic of Korea 

Yong-Lin Moon 



Korean situation : A Need for Restructuring Human Capacity Building for 
Sustainable Development 

As the era of globalization and information draws near, the variety of new jobs 
being created is on the rise as more conventional jobs become obsolete in the face of 
rapid advances in technology. It therefore is the core of education for sustainable 
development to develop and build human capacity especially for young people. 

<Table 1> Increase of the number of jobs in Korea 

Year 1964 1986 1996 

Number 1,500 10,451 11,537 

Education will be the most important means of fostering an individual’s 
competency and ability to adapt to the changes in the labor market. The job 
competency of an individual can be improved only if the opportunities for continuing 
education are kept open throughout his or her career. 

The happiness and quality of life of an individual largely depend on whether 
the education he or she receives is congruent with his or her ability and interest and 
the end result leads to a profession of his or her choice. The individual’s happiness 
and production of high-quality manpower will in turn be the cornerstone of national 
competitiveness and contribute to the establishment of an advanced social welfare 
society, justifying the need for reform in vocational education. 

The Republic of Korea has achieved a remarkable economic development with 
the help of well-educated human resources resulting from the Korean’s idiosyncratic 
zeal for education and its system. But looking into the future and the 21st century, all 
is not that rosy. The linkage between education and workforce is comting looser and 
looser. The spontaneous and natural flow of labor force from education to work 
place is distorted and blocked. 

<Table 2> Imbalance between the need and supply of manpower by profession 
area (unit : %) 

Category Need of Industy Supply by Universities 

Humanities and Social Sci 39 43 



Natural Sci & Engineering 
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Every year up to 100,000 young people join the workforce without any proper 
vocational preparation, while others who failed to enter college and had to join the 
workforce still cherish the hope of gelling further education. 

Vocational education, meanwhile, has the reputation of being a "second class" 
education chosen only by those who have failed to get admission to a college. And 
because the educational content does not meet the needs of the practical world, it has 
long been a source of complaint for businesses and some have gone as far as to 
disregard the various diplomas awarded by vocational schools. This underdeveloped 
state of the nation's vocational education is due to the lack of cooperation between the 
schools and businesses, central and autonomous provincial governments and among 
the various government agencies. 

Thanks to these problems, the rate of economic participation of 15-19 years 
olds in Korea is only 10.7 per cent, the lowest compared with that of Japan (18.3 per 
cent), Taiwan(24.l per cent), Singapore (28.4 per cent), Germany (43.1 per cent), and 
USA (55.7 per cent). The average age at which they earn their first pay check is 
about 28, probably the oldest among developed countries. In this respect, Korean 
education is not working well and does not fit the changing pattern of society. So it 
became necessary to make vigorous efforts to launch education reform, especially in 
the area of vocational education, in the so-called "New Vocational Education System 
Reform". 

<Tablc 3> International comparison of youth economic participation (1990, 
unit: %) 



Category 


Korea 


Singapore 


Taiwan 


Japan 


Germany 


USA 


Age 15-19 


10.7 


28.4 


24.1 


18.3 


43.1 


55.7 


Age 20 - 24 


59.9 


84.3 


68.0 


71.1 


79.6 


84.3 


Age 25 - 29 


91.7 


93.8 


96.1 


96.1 


87.0 


93.8 



The Directions and Outlines of The New Vocational Education Reform 

The main objective of the vocational education reform is to establish a 
"Lifelong Vocational Education System" to realize a "Lifelong Open Learning 
Society." It will ultimately lead to the development of each individual according to 
his or her unique talent and interest as well as nurturing high-quality human resources 
while reflecting the needs of the labor market. 

The reform of vocational education .will be promoted in the following four 
directions. 

1. From a blocked path to an open hope - Graduates of vocational high 
schools will be given opportunities to continue with their studies through Korea 
National Open University, junior college, polytechnic university, New University and 
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even up to graduate school while they keep working. To achieve this, the government 
will increase the budget for vocational education. 

2. Competition and cooperation-based education system - A foundation 
will be laid for the realization of cooperation between schools and industries. At the 
same time, schools will be encouraged to compete with each other. 

3. Emphasis on practical and ready-to-use skills - It will open the way 
for industries to participate in the evaluation and management of vocational education. 
Reorganization of the system will allow the active exchange of human and materia! 
resources between schools and companies. 

4. Move from an "inefficient" educational system to an "efficient" one - 

The government's role will be to revise the qualification system to link schools with 
businesses and thereby integrate education and training; promote effective use of the 
latest multi-media and telecommunications technology to provide learners with low 
cost but high quality vocational education; increase the autonomy of each school; and 
strengthen the role and finances of the local autonomous entities. 

Despite the large number of highly educated individuals in their 20's and 30's, 
the overall educational attainment of ordinary citizens is relatively low compared to 
their counterparts in developed nations. Currently, with respect to educational 
attainment the Korean workforce is as follows: 36 per cent with less than a high 
school education, 45 per cent high school graduates, 6 per cent junior college 
graduates and 13 per cent college graduates. If the current trend continues, the ratio 
will be 26 per cent, 50 per cent, 9 per cent and 15 per cent respectively by the year 
2000. This means that we still have a long way to go before we are at the level of 
other developed nations. 

In order to upgrade the current level of education to that of developed 
countries, a radical reform of vocational education is needed. To bring about this 
change, the government and businesses, as well as the educational and training 
institutions, have to combine their efforts and cooperate. 

Following are the three main objectives to be accomplished by the year 2000. 

1 . Ensure that those who do not plan to enter college are given opportunities 
to receive proper vocational training in high school. 

2. Ensure that vocational training at the junior college level will be available 
to those who desire it. 

3. Ensure that those working who wish to improve their professional skills are 
given the chance to receive any vocational education or training they desire. 
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The Reform Programme of The New Vocational Educational System 
Vocational education reform at the high school level 

The advent of the information society has moved the centre of vocational 
education from the high school to the college level. Hence, vocational education at the 
high school level should play the role of basic education. The main focus of the 
reform will be aimed at enabling the individual learner to chart his future course 
based on his or her interests and talents and allowing him or her to select academic 
courses that reflect his or her unique needs. The result of this basic education will be 
continued at work and college. The following should be carried out: 

Expansion of specialized high schools : The expansion of specialized high 
schools will be carried out to allow students to consider their interests and talents in 
deciding their future early in their lives and to help them become specialists in some 
field (e.g!, electronic communications, design, popular music, etc.). 

Integration and diversification of the high school curriculum : High 
schools that wish to do so can integrate and manage the curricula of both vocational 
and general high schools to enable students to choose from a wide selection of courses 
during the second and third year. 

Expansion of opportunities for further education : A system must be 
established which ensures that graduates of vocational high schools will be given a 
chance to continue their higher education. 

On-the-job training and academic curriculum : The scope of school- 
industry cooperation will be extended to provide students of vocational high schools 
with on-the-job training experiences. The duration, time and type of training will be 
managed flexibly. 

Quality teachers in vocational education : As a measure to upgrade the 
quality of education for vocational high schools, personnel from various industries 
will be invited to conduct practical classes while in-service training for regular 
teachers will be enforced. 

Modernization of facilities and equipment : The overall standard of 
facilities and equipment should be improved to increase their utilization and flexibility 
to meet the needs of the vocational schools and local areas. Both the central and local 
autonomous entities should continue to promote this modernization of facilities and 
equipment based on the above standard. 

Financial support will be strengthened to provide more substance to the 
education of vocational schools and to attract students who want to develop their 
occupational aptitudes. 
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Occupational education at junior colleges, polytechnic universities and polytechnic 
colleges 

Reform of junior colleges, polytechnic universities and polytechnic 
colleges : Since vocational education has now been shifted from high school to a 
higher level of education, the status of junior colleges, polytechnic universities and 
polytechnic colleges should undergo a change accordingly. These higher educational 
institutes should be strengthened and transformed into lifelong educational institutions 
for people of all ages. The following should be carried out. 

Strengthening vocational and technical education at junior colleges : 

Junior colleges should play the role of fostering leading personnel needed at industries 
such as the small-and medium-sized companies. They should be supported in oder 
to become the center of vocational education institutions that provide opportunities for 
further vocational education. 

a) In order to strengthen the junior colleges' capacity for vocational education, 
programmes linking high schools and junior colleges (2+2), polytechnic or regular 
universities and junior colleges (2+2), and the Korea National Open University and 
junior colleges should be established. Moreover, opportunities to transfer among 
schools will be expanded. 

b) A more specific example of cooperation can be the joint production of 
textbooks, faculty exchanges, and priority for students from corresponding schools 
in admissions selection. 



Promotion of specialized junior colleges : This will allow the establishment 
of specialized junior colleges with just one or two departments to meet the needs of 
the rapid diversification and differentiation of industrial structures and jobs (e.g., 
specialized junior colleges for animation, advertisement, automobiles, fashion design 
and cooking). 

Revision of the student selection process : To open the way for vocational 
high school graduates to further their studies at higher institutions, polytechnic and 
junior colleges and polytechnic universities will revise their student selection 
processes. 

\ 

Strengthening the Role of Polytechnic Colleges : Polytechnic colleges 
should be permitted to register as legally independent organizations along with 
national and public junior colleges to establish the foundation for competition among 
vocational education and training institutes. 

The new university system for people in industrial sites 



The New University System will be introduced to raise the overall educational 
standard of the adult population engaged in economic activities; this is comparatively 
lower than that of developed countries. This system will enable them to further their 
education without leaving t^eir place of work. The New Universities, to be managed 
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through the use of the Programme Network System, will be different from the 
existing vocational education institutions in the following aspects: 

Those eligible for the programme are workers who will become students; The 
work place will become the site of practical training; and multi-media information 
technology and the distance educational system will be used. 

Types of new universities : These universities will offer graduates of 
vocational high schools and junior colleges the chance to continue their studies 
through the Associate Degree and Bachelor's Degree programmes respectively. 

Educational methods : The New Universities, which effectively link the 
industrial site with existing institutions of higher learning through the use of the 
distance educational system, have three main educational formulae. 

Support for the establishment and management of the new universities : A 

different standard for the establishment and management of New Universities will 
be arranged. 

Establishment of the virtual university : Juridical persons set up by consortiums 
formed by existing universities and professional graduate schools will be allowed to 
build and manage virtual graduate school programmes through the distance 
educational system. Persons who have finished such programmes will be awarded the 
"Specialized Master's" degree. 

Specialized degrees 

This will enable those working for industrial firms to receive further 
education in their specialized fields. The types of professional graduate schools need 
to be increased for the introduction of the "specialized master's" and "specialized Ph 
.D" degrees system. Individuals who have earned specialized degrees can be invited 
to teach at junior colleges, polytechnic universities, polytechnic colleges and New 
Universities. 

Building the foundation for lifelong vocational education 

The foundation for lifelong vocational education is built in order to support the 
formation of an open lifelong learning society essential in the age of information and 
knowledge. Through the establishment of this lifelong occupational education order, 
a new welfare society and a clear professional mentality of the people will be set in 
place. Support for lifelong education at different levels will be expanded to benefit 
each and every citizen, while special consideration will be given to employees of 
small-and medium-sized enterprises, self-employed businessmen, the underprivileged 
and others. 
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Provision of lifelong career information and counseling : This is to 
systematically help individuals discover early in life what their interests and talents 
are. Career-building competency of each person will be enhanced to prepare him or 
her for the age of information and knowledge. 

Support of vocational education for women : There will be support for 
vocational education programmes to develop women's competency for work in an era 
of information and knowledge. 

Expansion of vocational education opportunities for employees of small- 
and medium-sized enterprises and those who are self-employed : Support 
reeducation a further education for those working in small-and medium-sized 
enterprises and self-employed businesspeople who have fewer chances to receive 
reeducation compared to their counterparts in big companies. 

Expansion of vocational education opportunities for the underprivileged : 

Vocational education and training opportunities for the underprivileged, who must be 
helped socially and educationally, should be increased to enable them to build 
meaningful lives. 

Vocational education opportunities for recipients of special education must be 
expanded. Existing facilities for special education should be expanded to 
accommodate each and every underprivileged person by the year 2000. 

Expansion of vocational programmes for adults : Vocational education, not 
only for adults who work for industrial firms but for those with little education, 
should be expanded. 

Strengthening of vocational programmes for the military : The vocational 
competency of those who have already completed vocational education during their 
military service should continue to be developed. Vocational education attained 
through elite military technical educational institutions can be evaluated and linked to 
the curriculum of civilian institutions of higher learning through the Credit Bank 
System. 

The tutorial system education recognized as an approved form of 
Schooling : Students will be able to receive education in traditional arts and other 
specialized fields through the tutorial system and accept that as a form of schooling 
(e.g., a tutorial under a person designated as a Human Cultural Asset). 

Promotion of the educational and training industry : The following are 
included: encouraging nongovernment-invested education, enabling the innovative 
spirit in private vocational training institutions to influence public institutions, and 
developing the educational and training industry to enhance the appropriateness of 
public vocational education. 
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The job competency certification system : There is a step-by-step 
introduction of the Job Competency Certification System to objectively evaluate and 
officially approve the basic occupational accomplishments and performance of an 
individual. Unlike other certification systems, the purpose of this system is to 
provide a reliable document for an individual in his career-building. 

The job competency certification system will target the common basic skills 
needed for all occupations. Job competency fields include languages, statistics, 
economics, business, culture, and conflict resolution. The approval standard, grading 
and classification systems will be carried out according to the special characteristics 
of each field. This certification system will be linked to the other technical 
certification systems to be used as a recommendation document for the student in his 
search for a job. 

The education account system : A study, will be conducted for the 
introduction of the education account system. Through the system, an individual's 
schooling, degrees, qualifications and work experiences will be comprehensively 
recorded and filed to issue certification as a part of the effort to encourage lifelong 
education, especially among the employed. The education account is a record of an 
individual's educational data on any education earned after his or her formal school 
education. 

Reform of the certification system 

Reform of the certification system : The certification system will be 
reformed to raise the competitiveness of the growing human resources by 
strengthening the links between education and the job market and upgrading the 
standard and direction of occupational education. 

Increased private role of skill certification : Considering the government's 
limitation in managing the rapidly changing certification system and the reduced time 
span between the creation and disappearance of new skills, private organizations 
should be involved in the administration of the certification system. The national 
certification system and the private certification system should be mutually 
complementary to maintain quality control of certification. 

Simplification of the national technical certification system : As the lines 
dividing technical skills become less clear with the advent of the era of information 
and knowledge, the types of qualification should be combined and the existing 
national technical qualifications should be simplified as follows: Application for the 
national technical qualifications will be open to everyone regardless of the person's 
level of education. The current status of "head skilled technician" will be maintained 
but "the skilled technician 2nd class" will be designated "skilled technician," while 
"skilled technician 1st class" and "technical expert 2nd class" will be designated 
"industrial technician." 
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Strengthening links between vocational education and certification : The 

link between vocational education programs and the qualification obtaining process 
should be strengthened to expand an adequate on-site education system. 

Outcomes and Prospectus 

The vocational education reform exerted a significant impact on the education 
system as well as the occupational training industry. Of the most notable outcome 
resulted from the vocational education reform is to move the ministry of education 
(MOE) work on the establishment of a new vocational education system. Upon the 
release of the reform plan in February 9, 1996, MOE broken down the reform agenda 
into the following 18 tasks. 

• Increasing the number of specialized high schools 

• Linking high school curriculum to primary and middle school curriculum 

• Improving admission procedures to junior colleges and open universities 

• Strengthening field-oriented education in vocational high schools 

• Upgrading educational facility and financial support for vocational high 
schools 

• Improving quality of education in junior colleges 

• Improving quality of education in open universities 

• Strengthening the role of polytechnic colleges 

• Supporting establishment and operation of new universities and new 
graduate schools 

• Introducing degree programs for professionals and establishing 
professional graduate schools for vocational education 

• Providing lifelong career guidance and information 

• Expanding opportunities for vocational education for women and the 
underprivileged 

• Approving educational attainment of students trained through tutorial 
system 

• Expanding opportunities for vocational training and nurturing vocational 
education and training industry 

• Reorganizing national job competency certification system 

• Reviewing the feasibility of education account system 

• Encouraging legalization of national and public vocational training 
institutes 

• Founding a fund for vocational training and financial support and tax 
benefits for vocational training institutes 

Tangible outcomes have begun to surface. First, the legal foundation for the 
"era of open and continuing education" has been prepared. Three basic laws on 
vocational education and training has been enacted. The provisions include 
Vocational Education Promotion Law, Basic Law on Certification, and Korean 
Occupational Competency Development Institute Law, which will expedite 
improvements in vocational education. In addition, a legislation on the credit bank 
system was enacted to allow part-time registration to college on a test basis in 
December 1996. 
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Second, students in vocational high schools and industry workers now have 
opportunities to carry out further education beyond high school. These students hold 
priority in the selection process for colleges in related fields of study. Beginning 1996 
graduates of junior colleges attained associate degrees. In addition, restrictions on 
internship have been relieved so that students can acquire skills through on-the-job 
training. 

Third, a substantial investment has been made to facilitate the vocational 
reform. Approximately 500 billion won ($550 million) is earmarked for vocational 
education reform projects - 7.7 billion won ($8.5 million) on Vocational Competency 
Development Institute that has just opened; 120.8 billion won ($130.4 million) on 
improvements in vocational high school facilities and curriculum; 109.7 billion won 
($120 million) on junior colleges. 

Finally, the Ministry of Finance and Economy, Labor and Trade and 
Commerce is raising total of one trillion won ($1.1 billion) for the Human Resource 
Development Fund by the year 2000. The fund is collecting 250 billion won ($277 
million) annually. The fund will be used to aid individuals who work in financially 
strapped small- and medium-sized enterprises, the poor and the underprivileged to 
receive vocational education. 
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LITERACY, BASIC EDUCATION AND POVERTY ERADICATION 



D.A. Perera 

1 . Sustainable Development in the Context of Poverty 

Sustainable development is one which respects the right of all forms of life to 
exist on Earth. The present emphasis on maintaining bio-diversity recognizes that human 
beings may not continue to exist without other forms of life. (The last remaining small 
pox virus is still being kept alive.) Nor may one set of human beings survive at the 
expense of another. 

Respecting the right of all forms of life to exist on Earth, which should be a 
defining characteristic of sustainable development, should be accompanied by the 
acceptance that all human beings, now and in the future, should have a good life with 
dignity. This should be accepted by ALL, the. AFFLUENT as well as by the POOR. A 
major contribution of basic education to sustainable development is to gain this 
acceptance from ALL. 

For the poor, at present, a good life with dignity is simply not there and the 
possibility of such a life in the future appears to be a dream. A very necessary condition 
for sustainable development is, therefore, the eradication of poverty which requires 
efforts on the part of both the poor and the affluent. Basic education may make another 
very significant contribution to sustainable development to the extent that it contributes to 
the eradication of poverty. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the causes of poverty. 

2. Causes of Poverty/Some Features of the Poor 

One has to try to understand the causes of poverty if an attempt is being made to 
eradicate it by whatever means. It is agreed that there is no one single cause of poverty. It 
arises due to a complex of interacting factors. It is also accepted that, where poverty is 
concerned, it is difficult to distinguish between cause and effect. What may be more 
useful is to list some features of the poor and then try to find out whether education can 
effect a change in them. It is also accepted that education by itself is not adequate. The 
poor need a total package if they are to significantly improve their lot. Education would 
be a very significant component of such a comprehensive package. 

Features of the poor may be examined from two broad inter-related perspectives. 
One is with respect to themselves as persons. The other is with respect to the conditions 
under which they live. Taken as persons, the following features are associated with the 
poor: 

• A low educational level, mostly illiterate. 

• Large families. 
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• Lack of the specific knowledge and skills which may help them to improve 
their lot. 

• A poor self-image, lack of confidence in themselves. 

• Un-organized. 

• Little choice about what they may do. 

• Little capacity to cope with risks. 

• Generally malnourished with high probability of falling sick. 

• Lack resources, savings,.... 

With respect to the conditions under which they live, the following features may 
be listed: 

♦ Inadequate access to basic services, general education, health, specific 
training, technical support services relevant to their means of livelihood, .... 

♦ Marginalised. No place in the community. Not consulted on matters which 
affect them. 

♦ Poor housing and conditions of living without access to safe water, sanitation. 

♦ Largely rural. Eking out a living on inhospitable land. 

♦ Victims of bureaucracy. 

♦ Suffer from some of the national development plans which deprive them of 
access to common resources and displace them from their traditional habitats. 

♦ Forced to participate in an economy on very unfavourable terms. 

Some reflection on these features indicates the very significant role that education 
has to play. While it is very obvious that co-ordinated interventions in other sectors are 
also essential, even that would demand an educational input. 

From the perspective of an educational intervention to assist the poor, there is one 
over-riding consideration. The poor cannot wait. They have virtually only today. They 
have no to-morrow. Any assistance of whatever sort should make an immediate impact 
on their daily life. Even getting a group of poor people to participate in a well-intentioned 
discussion is taking their time away from them. Educational interventions should result 
from actions to eradicate poverty. The two should be simultaneous and support each 
other. It is also very necessary that the poor perceive the situation, primarily, as one 
where action is being taken to lessen their poverty. 

The concern with the present does not in any way imply that the interventions 
should be simply a reaction to the current situation. Both the poor and the affluent live in 
a fast changing world and some of the changes may make things worse for the poor. The 
proficiencies which are to be developed should be from this perspective also. 
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3 . Some Considerations in Designing Literacy and Basic Education to Better 

Serve the Poor 

Basic education is here taken as constituting the formal primary, the nonformal 
primary and literacy and continuing education programmes. Basic education has been 
with us for some time. Recent studies conducted by APPEAL have shown that it is not 
sufficiently oriented towards eradication of poverty and empowerment of the poor. While 
most curricula include content relevant to poverty, the objectives are nearly always 
confined to mere acquisition of items of largely un-related knowledge. No actions 
follow. This appears to be so even for literacy programmes for youth and adults. 

This is essentially the same criticism which has often been made and continues to 
be made of the formal school curriculum, namely, that if is largely academic and does not 
develop in those who participate in it, the knowledge, skills and attitudes needed to 
improve their quality of life. If features of the poor are as listed above, can basic 
education make a contribution which is any better than what is being made now ? These 
features are not a new finding. They are known and have been known for some time. And 
apparently basic education has had little effect in changing the features apart from the 
significant achievements made in literacy. Clearly literacy programmes on their present 
design appears to be inadequate. 

What may be needed, in the first place, is to accept that basic education by itself is 
inadequate. It has to join hands with other interventions which require, apart from a 
facilitating policy framework, institutional capacities at the level of the poor to effect the 
co-ordination, if not the integration needed. Another change needed is to accept that 
tackling the features one by one is not likely to be effective. They have to be tackled as a 
group. In short basic education has to take note of poverty as a whole and not just this or 
that feature. But while the poor have common features as may be listed above, the 
particular mix in a given group is generally very different for that of another group. 
Different groups have specific needs and each group needs to be treated differently. The 
group needs to be treated as a whole so that organising them is facilitated. There is yet 
another consideration to be taken care of in the design, namely, the poor cannot wait and, 
hence, the impact of any intervention has to be immediately felt by them in a meaningful 
way. These may be summarised by stating that principles such as the following should 
guide the design and implementation of basic education for poverty eradication: 

* Basic education by itself is inadequate. 

* Poverty features have to be addressed collectively and not in isolation. 

* Different groups of poor need different programmes. 

* The benefits from the programmes should be almost immediate. 

* Develop the group collectively as a group. 

It is necessary to examine, even if briefly, the implications of these for the actual 
designing and implementation of basic education programmes. If the needs of a specific 
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group are to be met, then it is best that the needs be treated as a whole and met in a 
manner to result in some immediate impact being felt and appreciated by the group. 
What is called for is a holistic design: This does not imply that it should be the same 
programme for all. Nor does it mean that there is no need for national-level guide lines. 

This is more easily said than done. There are very considerable if not almost 
insurmountable difficulties in doing it. The single term “basic education” hides behind it 
the many different agencies involved with their overt and covert agendas. In most 
countries it is the state which provides the formal primary and, in general, communities 
have no say whatsover in what happens in the formal primary school. In many countries it 
is the nongovernmental agencies mostly which provide nonformal primary education as 
well as literacy and continuing education. Their capacities differ widely. A feasible 
strategy may, therefore, be to concentrate on the literacy and continuing education 
component with an expanded role for the primary school. 

The following conditions are among those which are very necessary for the 
execution of such a strategy: 

The existence of institutional capacities at the level of the community 
to study the community; 

develop suitable programmes with the participation of the community within . 
whatever national guide-lines which exist; 

implement, monitor and evaluate the programmes; co-ordinate all programmes 
directed to the community. 

\ 

♦ A policy framework which allows such capacities to develop and function at 
the local level. 

The existence of institutional capacities at the local level does not necessarily 
imply that the “institutions” be those of the state. Existing community organisations may 
be supported and developed. An organisation of the poor themselves may be one such 
“institution”. Basic education may support the development of such “institutions” if a 
facilitating policy framework exists. Empowerment of a community would mean in 
practical terms the emergence of such “institutions” at the community-level which can 
participate with state and other agencies involved in the design and management of 
programmes for them. 

4. The comprehensive, integrated approach of the Sarvodaya Sangamaya, Sri 

Lanka 

According to Sarvodaya, development should be comprehensive (social, 
economic and political development simultaneously with cultural, moral and spiritual 
development), co-ordinated and result in a process of awakening. Individuals 
awaken to the extent that they show respect for all life, translate such feelings into 
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action, gain dispassionate joy from engaging in such actions and are not discouraged by 
failure nor proud of success. Groups awaken to the extent that they share all their 
resources inclusive of their knowledge and skills, engage in pleasant interactions, engage 
in constructive activities and practice equality. This development is essentially 
sustainable. 

Sarvodaya works in several thousand villages in Sri Lanka. In keeping with its 
philosophy its services to the communities are organised around three major programmes, 
namely. Social Empowerment, Technological Empowerment and Economic 
Empowerment. From the very initial stage, it is the communities which make the 
decisions. The Sangamaya assists in the implementation of these decisions through the 
training of village personnel; developing and strengthening village-level organisations 
which can speak for the village and become recognised legal entities; encouraging co- 
operative activities between villages; providing technical advice and services particularly 
with regard to water supply and sanitation; developing village-level savings leading to the 
establishment of village banks; training of village personnel to run them; providing 
extension services to those who borrow from the village credit schemes; promoting the 
use of solar energy, organic fertiliser and farming without pesticides; strengthening 
traditional cultural and religious practices which promoted harmonious living between 
groups of people etc. It is the community which determines its own programmes and 
progress. 

The Sarvodaya approach, based on a faith in the essential goodness of people 
and the belief that the ‘good’ will prevail over the ‘bad’ given a suitable environment 
and encouragement, tries to address the immediate collective needs of the people as 
identified and determined by them. Whatever their urgent need, be it a road, or a well 
for drinking water, a child-care centre for their children, it is attended to largely with 
their own resources. For example, Sarvodaya offers a two-week course to train a village 
nominee (generally a young woman who has completed secondary school) to start a pre- 
school for the children in the village recognising the fact that communities do not like to 
wait. The Sarvodaya input is primarily educational. Of the development activities 
which takes place in a village community around 80 per cent are based on their own 
resources. There is no activity which takes place in a village community which is 
funded completely from outside. The community makes a contribution, however small. 

Considering the whole of the Sarvodaya programmes, even in the economic and 
technical fields, they are primarily educational. For example, in developing a gravity-fed 
water suppply scheme for a community, an initial requirement is that the community 
should monitor the flow of water in the spring under consideration for a year, for which 
of course, community nominees are trained. Community nominees are also trained to 
maintain the scheme. In the economic field, a community nominee is trained to manage 
the community’s savings and credit scheme. Many of these have subsequently been 
converted into village banks managed by the community. At another level community 
youth are given a training in primary health care so that they may attend to simple needs 
of the community without their having to go to the nearest state dispensary or clinic. The 



training uses both western and the local ayurvedic system. In its training of the trainers 
assistance is obtained from private and government doctors who volunteer their services. 
Some of the training is done in government hospitals. 

The starting of a pre-school in a village is a good example of the Sarvodaya 
approach. The formal education system in Sri Lanka caters to children who are 5 years 
and over. Hence the state does not establish pre-schools. The state has no pre-school 
training institutes. The Open University runs a one-year diploma course for which a fee 
has to be paid. There are also private training institutes. The village does not have a 
trained person to run a pre-school. It can neither afford the fees for the course nor does a 
village community like to .wait as long as one year to get started on something. Sarvodaya 
does not tell the village to start a pre-school. The village decides and Sarvodaya offers to 
train a nominee free of charge. The initial course is of two-weeks’ duration. Sarvodaya 
accepts any nominee from the village. The nominee, almost invariably a young girl, has 
generally completed secondary school. Nominees at lesser levels have also been 
accommodated in the courses. There are at present more than 4000 pre-schools which 
have commenced in this manner. The pre-schools also serve as nutrition centres for the 
children and education centres for the village mothers. Through its network of district and 
divisional centres spread through out the country Sarvodaya offers follow-up services 
which are provided free. The village maintains the pre-school. 

Sarvodaya assists the communities to make use of state services particularly in 
the health sector. Its field staff establish contacts between the community and health 
workers so that children are immunised, pregnant mothers attend health clinics, etc. Its 
extension arm in the economic field make extensive use of the state agricultural services 
by organising training sessions for farmers, introducing new techniques such as tissue 
culture for growing seed potatoes, etc. 

A fact to be emphasized is that it is not the Sarvodaya Sangamaya as such which 
is doing the development work in the communities. It is the communities which are doing 
it. Sarvodaya plays a supporting role which is primarily educational. In terms of basic 
education, the Sarvodaya educational programmes constitute continuing education. The 
high literacy rate in Sri Lanka does not require literacy programme, though some 
programmes are conducted for disadvantaged women in some areas. 

While the particular socio-economic-political conditions in Sri Lanka facilitate its 
work, inspite of some brief periods where it was made very difficult, it is not the case 
that the Sarvodaya approach is feasible only in Sri Lanka. There are communities in 
Bangladesh, India, Nepal which are following its philosophy and practices. 
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